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for rapid 
anesthesia 
and prompt recovery 


BREVANE is truly a short-acting barbiturate — combining high anesthetic activity 
with low toxicity. Induction is smooth, rapid, and free of excitement or irritability. 
Dosage is low, requiring only 25 mg. (I cc. of a 2.5 per cent solution) per five 
pounds of body weight. 


The superiority of BREVANE over older barbiturates is due to a lack of sulfur 
in the molecule and a chemical structure with two positions of unsaturation. For 
this reason, BREVANE is metabolized rapidly in the tissues rather than stored in 
the body fat depots. Recovery is uncomplicated, with little side effect, and is 
usually complete in 30 minutes. 


BREVANE is supplied as a dry powder for stability, 500 mg. per vial. It is readily 
restored with Water for Injection, U.S.P., or sterile normal saline solution. 


CORN STATES LABORA 


1124 HARNEY STREET © OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
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Only EVA-type vac- 

cine is AVIRULENT 

among live culture 
vaccines used in swine erysipelas vacci- 
nation, in contrast to the modified and 
“hot” types. EVA is avirulent—not at- 
tenuated and not virulent. 
Since its introduction, EVA has pro- 
tected millions of swine—even on prob- 
lem farms. EVA is effective, because it 
is live culture, producing a rapid, high 


Cyclic vaccination with EVA 


eeeeee 


immunity response which normally 
lasts through marketing age. And EVA 
is safe because it is avirulent and non- 
pathogenic, providing complete free- 
dom from local and systemic reactions 
—it cannot seed premises or produce 
infection. 


EVA is supplied in 5-2 doses, 5, 25, 
and 50 doses. Patents Pending U. S. & 
Canada. 


provides year-round protection 


,NORDEN LABORATORIES, INC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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-NOW, AN ANTIBACTERIAL 
WITH DISTINCTIVE BENEFITS 
IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


(Brand of Sulfadimethoxine) 


... COMBATS BOTH GRAM-POSITIVE AND GRAM-NEGATIVE BACTERIA 
IS EXCEPTIONALLY SAFE THERAPY 
IS AN IDEAL AGENT FOR DISPENSING 
IS CLINICALLY EFFECTIVE IN ONCE-A-DAY DOSAGE FOR 


pneumonia otitis prostatitis cellulitis 
enteritis bronchitis mastitis abscesses 
pharyngitis cystitis metritis wound infections 


re P PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIV. OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 


M 


Ask your Pitman-Moore Company 
representative for clinical literature or 
write the Professional Service Department 


*Pitman-Moore Company's trademark for 2,4-dimethoxy-6 ido-1 ,3-diazine 
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Correspondence 


February 25, 1960 


Dear Sir: 

In the February 15 issue of the AVMA Journat, 
you have an abstract on page 170 on the removal 
of radioactive strontium and cesium from milk. The 
last statement in your article reads: “It is not known 
if this can be done on a large scale basis.” 

Three agencies, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Department of Agriculture, are jointly plan- 
ning to combine their efforts and financial support 
to tackle this problem. Additional laboratory re- 
search is in progress in the Agricultural Research 
Service. A staff is being organized and equipment 
assembled to adapt the laboratory findings to a 
pilot plant operation at the Agricultural Research 
Center at Beltsville, Md. 

s/ Frank A. Topp, D.V.M. 
Assistant to the Administrator 
ARS. USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


February 18, 1960 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to refer to the article, “Coccidioidomycosis 
from Man to Dog,” published in your JourNAL of 
Feb. 1, 1960, page 103. The title of this article 
strongly infers that the dog picked up this disease 
as a result of having been in contact with her owner. 

I would like to point out that this disease is not 
transmissible from one living animal to another, but 
it is contracted from inhalation of the spores from 
dust. This dog, as well as her master, was in an area 
enzootic por coccidioidomycosis. 

Because there is quite a misunderstanding among 
professional people regarding this disease, I do feel 
it is important to make this correction in your Jour- 
NAL. 


s/John L. Hinds, D.V.M. 
Tucson Smal] Animal Hospital 
Tucson, Ariz. 


[Editor’s Note: Dr. Hinds’ point is well taken. 
The title was misleading. Coccidioidomycosis is not 
transmissible. ] 
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You risk losing not just 
low-priced pigs, but 

all the corn, care & cash 
you've put into them! 


Cholera so often strikes 
when pig losses are most costly 


If you could settle for losing only a few 
sma!) pigs—or sacrificing only your rather 
slim pork profit—maybe you could take a 
gamble on cholera. 

But it’s not just pigs—and it's not just 
profits—that hog cholera robs you of. It's 
the corn, care and cash you've put into 
those pigs. It’s the high investment in 
feed, time and housing. That's what makes 
cholera costly 

Cholera is a threat the year ‘round. It can 
strike in any month. But cholera hits peaks 
in late summer and early fall—and again 
in the spring. Its greatest risks come when 
your investment in swine is at its peak. 
The “ALL” that cholera takes is too much 
to risk! By comparison, vaccination of pigs 
is cheap. It is your only real protection 


Protect your stake 
—VACCINATE! 


Cholera struck on many hundreds of farms 
im 1968 And again in 1959. Often in coun- 
ties or areas having had no cholers in 10 
years and more That it did not strike more 
times in more places is to the credit of 


vaccination —in large measure to profes. 


‘tonal vaccination with 

Keeping cholera in check is a never-ending 
weapon 

given milhons of protection with 


Fort Dodge MLV in the last 9 years. 
Used simultancously with serum, MLV 
comediste and projonged unmunity 


The orginal modified tive virus 
nog cholerae vecoine 


Again in 
Fort Dodge’s messages 
urge the hog farmer 


to use professional 
vaccination 


You risk not only low-priced pigs 
but all the corn,care and cash 
you've put in them ! 


If you lost just a few pigs or a Cholera struck on many hun 
slim profit maybe you could dreds of farma in 1959. That it 
gamble with o didn't strike more times is to 
era takes me pigs, the the eredit of vaccination —in 
profits, plus all the « 


> For the eighth consecutive year, 
swine practitioners and the cause of 
veterinary vaccination receive support 
in a series of striking, large-space 
educational messages. Appearing in 
National Hog Farmer and leading farm 
publications in corn-belt states. 
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he knows best— 
what's best 


The original modified ive virus 
hog cholera vaceine 


FORT DODGE 
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Reduction of ‘Junior Page’ 


Fort Dodge, tows 
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New meat product 


for instant mixing with 
dry dog foods 


Now available in |/Pa 
IIb. cans 


(packed 24 to the case) 


Still available in 6/2 |b. cans 
100 Ib. pails, or 490 Ib. drums 


4 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. ECONOMY S 4-PAW is lower in moisture than other meat products 
such as horse meat or beef, because some water is re- 
moved from 4-PAW during processing. By mixing one 
part 4-PAW with two parts Drv Dog Food (kibbled or 
meal) and adding warm water to obtain consistency 
desired, you have top nutrition at minimum cost. 


2. CONVENIENCE 2 No cooking—you MIX 4-PAW just as it comes from 
the can. Completely sterile in the can, 4-PAW needs no 
rT; refrigeration. After opening, treat like meat. Even the 
size container is custom-planned for you. Each can is a 
full 16 ounces, packed 24 to a case. Also available in 6 Ib., 
8 oz. cans; 100 lb. pails; and 490 |b. drums. 


3. AVAILABILITY my If you have been feeding horsemeat. you have prob- 
ably worried about supplies and high costs. 4-PAW is the 
progressive answer. It will continue to be in good supply 
at reasonable prices because it is made of meat by- 
products from government inspected food animals. 


4. NUTRITION Pv 96% of 4-PAW consists of carefully selected meat 
by-products including generous amounts of liver from 
our own controlled, meat packing plants. Other ingre- 
dients supply calcium, phosphorus and vitamins. 


Meat by-products 96% Phosphoric acid 1.4% 
Dicalcium phosphate 2.4% Red Iron Oxide 01% 
Cod Liver Oil 0.05% 
Distributor Inquiries Invited ) 
Ask your local distributor, your Wilson & Co. Representative for prices and free 
folder, or write: Wilson & Co., Inc., Meat Packers, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


4-PAW IS THE GREATEST SMALL ANIMAL NUTRITION DISCOVERY IN RECENT YEARS 
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THE DISEASE: Nonspecific dermatoses 


THE TREATMENT: Seleen’ 


THE TIME: 12 minutes. 
THE RESULT: A healthy skin; clean, sleek, easy-to-care-for hair coat. 
HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


Fritz wonders what it’s all 
e about as his favorite : 
P M veterinarian begins a P M Easy Doe, that spot’s a 
Seleen treatment. little tender. 


bd Ahbh. Just a little higher 2: | 2 I like it. Seleen. 
2 (6 P. M. and to the right. ) P. M. Be with you in a minute. 


PORTFOLIO OF OTHER OUTSTANDING ABBOTT VETERINARY PROD- 
UCTS: ABBOTT ANESTHETICS —an anesthetic for every situation. PENTO- 
THAL® for ultra-short action. COMBUTHAL® for short action. NEMBUTAL® for 
intermediate action. List Nos. 8624, 8693, 8612. VETROPHIN®—a true pituitary 
gonadotrophin. Restores normal reproductive function in a natural way, 
COMPOCILLIN-V® ORAL SUSPENSION AND COMPOCILLIN®- 

VK FILMTAB®—two potent antibiotics. Compocillin-V Oral Suspen- assort 
sion, List No. 6347. Compocillin-VK filmtabs, List No. 6343. pose 
ELEEN®—Selenium Sulfide Suspension, Abbott. PENTOTHAL®—Thiopental, Abbott. COMBUTHAL®—NEMBUTAL Sodium—PENTOTHAL Sodium 


5o0tt. NEMBUTAL®—Pentobarbital, Abbott. VETROPHIN®—Pituitary Gonadotrophin, Abbott. COMPOCILLIN-V® ORAL SUSPENSION—Hydrabamine 
20 \cillin V Oral Suspension, Abbott. COMPOCILLIN®-VK —Potassium Penicillin V, Abbott. FILMTAB®—Film-Sealed Tablets, Abbott: U.S. Pat, No. 2881085 
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quietly walked up the ramp... 


“4 gelded Welsh pony refused to walk 
up a loading ramp to the truck. Half an 
hour was wasted in applying ropes, pull- 
ing, pushing, and encouraging with oats, 
during which time the pony accidentally 
lacerated a lip. Within ten minutes after 
it was given 150 mg. of the drug 
[SPARINE] intravenously, the pony quietly 
walked up the ramp on the first attempt.”** 


Wyeth Laboratories Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


*Gorman, T.N.: J.A.V.M.A. 134:564 
(May 15) 1959. 


AVAILABLE: 
TABLETS: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30, 
and 100 cc. 
Comprehensive literature supplied upon request 


SUPPLIED ONLY 
TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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For VISUAL EXAMINATION, TREATMENT 


and OPERATIVE PROCEDURES 
in animal body cavities 


Right angle vision for the examination of the 
upper respiratory tract of large animals is 
provided by the specially designed ACMI en- 
doscope shown here. It is .390” in diameter 
and 50 cm. long. Illumination is supplied by 
™ a light conducting cord and a 4-cell battery 
box. A walnut case protects the instrument 
when not in use. Endoscopes are also avail- 
able for the examination of body cavities in 
small animals. 


Other high quality ACMI endoscopes are pro- 
vided with deflectors to permit catheterization 
or accommodate forceps for taking biopsy 
specimens under visualization, and in 4 an- 
gles of vision: direct, foroblique, right angle 
and retrospective. An endoscope having a 6 
Fr. diameter can be made in lengths from 3” 
up to 6”; larger diameters up to 50 Fr. can 
be made up to 36” or longer. 


— 
? \ 

No. 


V-902-A 


Equipment can be specially designed to meet any require- 
ment. Write for further information. 2 
as Soe 8 PELHAM PARKWAY, PELHAM MANOR (PELHAM), NEW YORK 
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Ask Your Distributor or Merck Representative 
About Our Spring Premium Offer. 


MERCK & CO., inc. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY : 


.Hydeltrone —T.B.A. helps reverse the pathological process! 


intramuscular in the treatment of: bovine 
KETOsSIS. 


Stress associated with: ReTaineD PLACENTA, 
obstinate Mik Fever, Grass Tetany and Sur- 
GERY, LAMINITIS Or FEED Founper in cattle and 
horses; canine and feline Dermatotosic Dis- 
ORDERS, nonspecific LAMENESS, ARTHRITIS, 
SPONDYLITIS, VERTEBRAL Disc SYNDROME, SuM- 
MER Eczema, Atopecia, Otitis (with topical or 
systemic antibiotic treatment). 


Stress conditions associated with Systemic 
infections (with appropriate antibacterial 
therapy) and TRAUMA. 


Intrasynovial in the treatment of: RHeuma- 
ToID ARTHRITIS, SPRAINS, Bursitis (Wind Puffs, 
Road Puffs, Carpitis, Sore Knees, Thorough- 
pin, etc.). 


Inflammation of articulations following 
TRAUMA Or SURGICAL MANIPULATION. 


CO.. INC 


OF MERCK & CO NC. FOR ITS 


Prolonged action—local or systemic —re- 
duces need for short-interval repeat therapy. 


Prompt, striking relief of symptoms [com- 
plete or conspicuous reduction in joint pain 
in 12-24 hours]. 


Slow solubility minimizes systemic effects 
..anti-inflammatory action is entirely local 
when given by intrasynovial injection. 


PACKAGE INFORMATION: 
No. 55491—Suspension Hyroe.trone— 
T.B.A. (20 mg./cc. of prednisolone ter- 
tiary-butylacetate) in 5 cc. multiple- 
dose vials. Sold to veterinarians only. 


(PREONISOLONE 


BRAND OF PREDNISOLONE TERTIARY-BUTYLACETATE 
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PENMYCINAS 


Penicillin G, 00, 000 Units 


Penmycin-AS 


of Streptomycin and 
Steroids. Cortisone,, 


IRONDEX-100 


Optimum Pig Anemia Preventive 


¢ Single Injection—Minimum cost e 124% Reduction in Mortality over 


¢ Prompt and Sustained Utilization Oral-Iron-Treated Pigs 


+ Complete Utilization (approaches 100%) ” Greater Resistance to pneumo- 
nias, enteritis and scours 


For information, get our catalog—it® free. 


Veterinary Products Division 
PHILADELPHIA AMPOULE LABORATORIES, INC. 
400 GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
Quality Pharmaceuticals and Research Since 1930 


from Philadelphia Ampoule Laboratori 
cc. of solution.) 
Penicillin Tablets (buffered) 
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a simple 2-step method with 


URACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories Veterinary 


@ reduces services per conception 
a shortens intervals between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: “‘The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.”' 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service.” 


FurRAcIN 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


ster 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: FuRACIN Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 cc. each), 
boxes of 12; FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 


EAiON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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LEGISLATIVE 


House Passes PHS Personnel Act 


Food, Drug, Cosmetic Act Gets 
Favorable Report 


Congress Urged to Investigate 
Importation and Quarantine 


NEW BILLS 


Health Research and Training 


USDA Employee Compensation 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCaliam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


Public Health Service Commissioned Corps Personnel Ac? 
1960 (S. 2220) passed House March 9 (see JOURNAL, 
Aug. 1, 1959, adv. p. 14). 


Subcommittee Health and Safety of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee, favorably reported to full committee 
H.R. 7480 to amend Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with 
respect to label declaration of use of pesticide chemicals 
on raw agricultural commodities which are produce of the 
soil (see JOURNAL, July 15, 1959, adv. p. 12). 


Resolution Intermountain VMA and Western States Live- 
stock Sanitary Officials, Jan. 22, 1960, printed in Con- 
gressional Record Mar. 15 at request Sen. Bennett (Utah) 
requests Congress to recognize and investigate (1) entire 
matter of imports of sheep, cattle, and other animals, (2) 
adequate quarantine facilities for animals and birds to be 
established on Pacific Coast and necessary funds providec 
and (3) prohibition of importation of animals from foreign 
countries for purposes other than immediate slaughter unti! 
adequate facilities are provided. 


H. J. Res. 649—Rep. Roberts (D., Ala.). A compromise 
version of Senate-passed S. J. 41; pertains to internationc! 
health research and training (see JOURNAL, Aug. 1, 1959, 
adv. p. 12). Roberts ‘clean bill’ (1) authorizes $10 million 
a@ year in appropriated funds, instead of $50 million, but 
permits government to use unlimited amounts of foreign 
currencies made available to U.S. in return for agricultura! 
products, (2) gives State Department greater role yet 
authorizes the President to delegate such powers as he 
deems fit to DHEW, (3) permits HEW to carry out responsi- 
bilities to create ‘‘an appropriate administrative office or 
unit,"’ in lieu of authority to establish a special unit in NIH, 
and (4) clarifies and widens authority of U.S. to finance 
research projects and fellowships in foreign countries, inter- 
change exports, and loans or grants for purchasing equip- 
ment. 


S. 3202—Sen. Yarborough (D., Texas). To provide extre 
compensation for Sunday or holiday work by USDA er- 
ployees performing inspection or quarantine services. 


(continued on adv. p. 20) 
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HOLERA VA 
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Available in: 2, 5, 10, 25 
and 50 dose packages 


WHEN USED WITH ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
Affiliated Brand 


Cholera Vaccine 


induces immediate long lasting immunity against hog cholera 


Affiliated 


ome 


ldt 


Affiliated Brand Hog Cholera Vaccine is a modified 
live virus of porcine origin. With the proper serum 
dose it gives immediate protection . . . is safer than 
virulent virus . . . will not spread hog cholera. Every 
serial is tested for potency, purity, safety, moisture 
and vacuum. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Hall, Illinois 


Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


o graduate veterinarians only 
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Why do top kennels feed Ken-L-Biskit? secause, 


cup for cup, this kibbled dog food provides more nourishment than 
most other dry dog foods. That’s economy . . . assurance too. What’s 
more, Ken-L-Biskit is baked. It’s more digestible. It’s easier to mix. 
And dogs love it. That alone is reason enough to make Ken-L-Biskit the 
top choice of top kennels . . . but think of all the other advantages too! 
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Relieves many urinary disorders— 


attacks both smooth muscle spasms 
and urinary tract infections! 


Check these outstanding advantages: 


« Designed specifically for large animals 


«Attacks both gram-negative and gram- 
positive organisms all along the urinary 
tract 


« Provides rapid relief of pain 
» Often relieves urinary stasis 
« Minimum need for bacteriologic studies 


URISED’ VETERINARY 


ideal for small animals, too! « Safe—even for long-term use 
Indicated in all urinary Infections—Calculi « Convenient dosage form 
—Nephritis—Cystitis—Urethral Spasm—Pye- 
litis—Prostatitis—Urinary Retention—Dysuria » Economical 
DOSAGE: Dogs (average size)—two tab- Each Urised Bolus contains: Atropine Sulfate, 0.01 gr.; 


lets Urised Veterinary three times daily. Hyoscyamine, 0.01 gr.; Gelsemium, Methenamine, Salol, 


Cats—One tablet Urised Veterinary three Benzoic Acid, Methylene Blue. 

Dosage: For large animals, one to two Urised Boluses 
dition treated and effect desired. For long-term twice daily—for sheep and calves, one Urised Bolus twice 
therapy, dosage may be decreased gradually daily, or as required for maximum therapeutic effect. 
to one tablet daily or as required. Supplied: Bottles of 100 Boluses. 


Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


Postage 
tage Stamp 
ORDER Bs te If Mailed in the 
. Addressee United States 


TODAY 


USE THIS 
CONVENIENT 
DIRECT ORDER 
CARD 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 9170, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave. 


Uptown Station CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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sense of well-being 
valescence 
fatigue, lassitude 


trauma, infection 


e hasten post-operative con- 
e increase enduranceand relieve 


e hasten recovery from stress, 


Canitone corrects specific deficiencies, helps : 


increase appetite and establish 


e improve appearance of coat 

e protect against osteoporosis 

® promote better muscle tone 

e prolong period of activity, use- 
ful life 

® prevent recurrent dermatitis 

prevent obesity 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: Methyl Testosterone 1.0 mg.; 
Diethylstilbestrol 0.05 mg.; Thiamine Mononitrate 1.0 mg.; Thyroid 
16.2 mg.; Calcium Glycerophosphate 130.0 mg. 

Dosage: One or two tablets daily, depending on weight of ani- 
mal. Give orally, with or without food. Maintenance dosage may 
be adjusted to individual requirements. 

Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 1000. 


SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


Veterinary Division 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL CO. 


Send me at once: 
100 Urised Boluses 
6-100 Urised Boluses 
13-100 Urised Boluses 
100 Urised Veterinary Tablets 
1000 Urised Veterinary Tablets 
100 Canitone Tablets 
1000 Canitone Tablets 


Name 


@ $ 16.00 
@ $ 80.00 
@ $160.00 
@$ 1.50 
@$ 8.00 
@$ 1.50 
@ $ 12.50 


Quantity 


Address 


City 


HAVE YOU 


SPECIFIED QUANTITIES? 


Sniffer 


CANITONE™ IMPROVES DOGS' 
GENERAL WELL-BEING ... 


7 


ORDER 
TODAY 


USE THIS 

CONVENIENT 
DIRECT ORDER 
CARD 
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“Beef 
Up” 
YOUR DOG 


we you not only love 
dogs, but they are your 
livelihood, too—their health 
is of the utmost importance. 

We at Swift know that, 
because we share the same 
affection and responsibility 
for dogs. Swift Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
have made the nutrition of 
dogs their life work. When- 
ever you feed or recommend 
any Pard product, you can 


have the same confidence you 
have in the care you yourself 
give to dogs. 

Beef, and beef by-products 
are the source of animal pro- 
tein in Pard, and beef, of 
course, is synonymous with 
good protein quality. In ad- 
dition, both regular Pard and 
Pard with Beef Gravy con- 
tain soy grits, cereals, vita- 
mins and minerals to supply 
—in just the proper ratio— 


all the nutrients dogs need. In 
Pard Crunchers, the high pro- 
tein meat meal is also supple- 
mented with milk, fish, soy, 
and cereal by-products—to 
give the same high nutritional 
value as the canned Pards. 
“Beef up” your dog diets 
with Pard and be sure of the 
balanced protein variety so 
essential for good dog health, 
growth and reproduction. 


LIKE YOU... SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
Ib. bags and smolier 
sizes. Mixes quickly ond 
Neanly. 


1057 YEAR 


Variety—alternate reg- 
ular Pard and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS—Continued 


Federal College Loans H. R. 10942—Rep. Dent (D., Pa.). Authorize federal loans 
to colleges and universities for construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, and conversion of classroom buildings and 
other academic facilities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USDA Meat Hygiene Training USDA opened a Meat Hygiene Training Center April 4 
Center Opened in Chicago to expedite and systematize training of federal meat in- 
spectors, veterinarians, and laymen. It is located in Inter- 
national House, University of Chicago campus, and is 
under direction of Dr. J. D. Lane. Instructors will include 
ARS specialists and, for selected subjects, representatives 
from industry, research organizations, and educationa! 
institutions. 


Brucellosis Tests Proved Method of testing range caitie in brucellosis eradication 

Successful in Washington program is based on screening-type blood test of cull and 
dry cows on way to or during slaughter; also, owners re- 
quired to vaccinate at least 80 per cent of all eligible 
calves, which has proved successful as result of 3 years’ 
use in state of Washington, according to USDA. 


SANI-FENCE! 


‘Much 

Fabric interwoven over wield: 
ed crossbars — stays tight 
welds” rust resistant. 
“Fabric supporting bars tight- 

ly clamped to tubular frame. 
Easier to erect — modular 
units—easier to add to. 


Automatic positive 


clamps. that “assure easy 
moving or adding of runs. 


els ack & oc © 
of 6, 8, 10, : 
ant AGS, MANUFACTURING CO. Jam 

6815 STONY CHICAGO 49, ILL. 
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‘Post’ on 
Peter Dunn’s Ghost 


better products through research 


Research Laboratories’ Fred Wenright 
scores another bullseye in selling veteri- 
marian services to the nation’s top-dollar 


farmers. 


Gn page 171 of the spring issue of The Farm 
Quarterly Magazine, farm writer Wenright 
brings into view the giant-sized ghost that’s 
been hanging in poor Old Peter Dunn’s closet. 
{: was Peter Dunn who bought a cow from a 
ship captain in 1843. The cow had pleuropneu- 
monia, and his purchase introduced the first 
major animal disease problem into the United 
States. 

Titled, “Look What Peter Dunn Did,” the ad- 
article parallels the rise of the veterinary pro- 
fession with the eradication and control of 
major diseases on the nation’s farms. The im- 


Sales to graduate veterinarians only 


Research Laboratories, Ine. 


portance of the role played by the local veteri- 
narian is emphasized in personal interviews 
with livestock farmers. 


The Farm Quarterly is read by over 225,000 
farmers who produce a majority of the nation’s 
agricultural products. Readers of The Farm 
Quarterly represent large-volume users of vet- 
erinary services. 


Teil your clients more about your profession 
and all that it can do for him. Reprints of 
“Look What Peter Dunn Did,” are available 
for your use. Write to... 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
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73°, MORE POTENT 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL 


MIKEDIMIDE 

MIKEDIMIDE has a high 
index, and no signs of toxicity he 

' 

been observed. A 

pe Iternate 
ill, by the e 

and MIKEDIMIDE 

opporent harm to the onimal. 


in 10 mi., 
is supplied in 
20 mi, multiple dose 

mi. 


f srenteral use. 
available on reque 


*Patent applied for 


FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 
ANESTHESIA 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


4... INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 
... SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


AS a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 


For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 


For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
overdose and respiratory depression. 


¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 


YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 
and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ. 
MIKEDIMIDE’ 120 ml. multiple dose vial $9.00 $102.60 
‘MIKEDIMIDE' 60 ml. multiple dose vial 54.15 
‘MIKEDIMIDE' 10 mi. multiple dose vial J 22.80 
Freight allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 
or more, less 5% extra discount. 


TERMS: 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 2665S. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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Bactericidal 

against a wider range 
of pathogens than 
any other antibiotic. 


«.. where science turns to healing 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY / Veterinary Division / Kalamazoo, Michigan 
“Trademark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


a complete 


vitamin-mineral dietary 
supplement—with taste appeal 
to small animals 


This new meat-flavored dietary 
supplement contains nineteen 
important ingredients in tablet form. 
Small animals like them! 


The comprehensive Pet-Tabs formula: 


¢ Balances the daily ration. 
« Speeds recovery from illness. 
« Shortens convalescence after surgery. 


¢ Eliminates complicated additions to 
rations. 


Maintains health and vigor in older 
animals. 


Aids growth in young animals. 


Dosage: | Pet-Tab daily. 
Supplied: in bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 


Send for literature 


THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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300 pound per hour model, suc- 
cessfully in operation for many 
months at such veterinary stations 
é as the Live Oak, Florida Hog 
- Cholera Research Station and at 
many others where disposal of 
large animals is a daily problem. 


SILENT GLOW’S 

COMPLETE 

| ANIMAL GREMATORY 
LINE 

the NE Ws0 pound per hour model designed 


to solve your BIGGER and TOUGHER Disposal Problems 


C owtete. SANITARY DESTRUCTION OF SWINE is one of 
the toughest animal crematory problems. 

And this new, fully automatic incinerator solves this problem by 
destroying to a white ash swine and other large, disposal-difficult animals, 
contaminated laboratory waste and refuse . . . without smoke, odors, fly ash! 

The 150 model and larger units in the line are so constructed that 
no leakage of liquids or fats can occur... the animal fat actually is used as 
additional fuel—just one of the several outstanding advantages offered by 
Silent Glow, leaders in the combustion field for thirty-five years. 


| Me SILENT GLOW | 


CORPORATION 
MAIL COUPON TODAY!. 868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Write for complete 1 
information on large | 
ond small equipment 1 
—a model for every 1 


1 Send information on big equipment. 
C1 Send information on smaller equipment. 


requirement. 
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vaccinate with new 


Leptospira pomona bacterin ARMOUR 


Protects against deaths, abortions, milk and 
meat production losses, due to leptospirosis 
in swine and cattle. 


e stimulates active immunity e controls spread of leptospirosis 
a killed pure whole culture.....no danger of infecting 
healthy animals.....each serial lot subjected to rigid 
quality control tests for safety, potency and purity 


Injected subcutaneously in 5 cc. doses—with booster dose of 5 cc. recommended at 
6-month intervals. 


Available in 25 cc. (5 dose), 50 cc. (10 dose), and 100 cc. (20 dose) vials. 
Sold only to licensed veterinarians. 


ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES ¢ KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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ARMOUR PITUITARY HORMONE 


FSH-p 


Purified Pituitary Follicle Stimulating Hormone 


For treatment of genital infantilism, gonadal regression, 
incomplete follicular development, persistent luteal cysts, 
aspermia. Vials of 50 mg. (lyophilized). 


Pituitary Luteinizing Hormone 


Used to effect prompt ovulation, treatment of follicular 
cysts. Preferred treatment of aberrant estrus due to luteal ? 
cysts. In the male, promotes production and release of ‘ f 

the male hormone. Vials of 5 cc. (lyophilized) packaged - on ZT 
with 5 cc. vial P.L.H. diluent. 


FO. 


Purified Oxytocic Principle 


To precipitate labor and accelerate normal parturition; 


for dystocia due to uterine inertia; promotes uterine con- f pi iY, 


traction when desired; stimulates milk letdown. Vials of E 
10 cc. and 30 cc. (20 U.S.P. Units per cc.). ere ats ae 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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combats: 

© Hemorrhagic Dysentery 
Infectious Enteritis 

© Any Nutritional Scours 
© Necro Infections 

© Swine Flu and Coughs 


i RAMATIC early improvement without recurrence 
is regularly noted following treatment with new 
VIT-A-SUL. Gives all benefits of straight sulfa 
products, plus replenishing of vitamins and the 
advantages of arsenicals and soluble iodides. Much 
more effective than any of these elements administered 
alone. The Sulfabenzamide is non-toxic and 
penetrates deeply into the gut wall. Response is 
rapid and thorough. 
VIT-A-SUL is also effective in treatment of 
poultry scours. 


dosage is convenient: 


Simply dissolve 8 ounces in 
one gallon of water. 


First Day: Administer one 
pint of solution to every 10 
gollons of drinking water. 
Second and Third Days: One 
pint of solution to every 
20 gallons of water or until 
results ore obtained. 
Follow with one pint of so- 
lution to every 30-40 gallons 
of woter for prevention of 
dysentery and for growth 
stimulont. 
OR—odd one ounce of VIT- 
A-SUL to one pint of water, 
ond odd two tablespoons ef 
this solution to each gallon 
of drinking water. 
NOTE: Dissolve Immediately 
Prior to Dispensing. 


A BALANCED FORMULA 
Eoch 8 Ounces Contoin: 
SULFAS (Sulfabenzamide, Sulfaguanidine, Sulfathi 22% 
SODIUM ARSANILATE (Equivalent to 263.26 grains 
metollic orsenic) 
Fortified with Vitamin A. Niacin, Bio, fe) flavin, 
Thiamine, Hydrochloride, Choline, Pyridoxine, Hydrochloride, ond 
Soluble lodides in a Special Bose. 


SUPPLIED: 


SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 
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Modern time and work saver 
in diagnosis of 


MASTITIS 


Pre-Med culture plates are ready for 
immediate streaking with specimens 
from infected udders. Just open sterile 
outer bag, lift plastic cover, and streak 
agar with specimen. Read when incuba- 
tion is complete—then destroy. 


There are many other uses, too, for these 
versatile ready-to-use culture plates. An 
infected wound? A fungus infection? 
With Pre-Med culture plates in your bag, 
you are always ready to culture fresh 


“ ® specimens—no matter how many miles 
Pre sin I | ed you may be from your laboratory. Even 
perishable specimens become routine 


. the disposable culture plate 
in a sterile bag* 


Once you use this unique diagnostic aid 
you will always want a good supply in 

your refrigerator and several in your 
P —— bag when you go out on calls. Plates 
“ . remain usable for months under norma! 
refrigeration. 


Available media 


for routine bacteriology: 


Blood Agar MacConkey Agar 
Desoxycholate Citrate Agar 
E.M.B. Agar Chocolate Agar ‘ 


Nutrient Agar 


for routine mycology: 
It’s ready to use— Sabouraud Dextrose Agar 
just streak it Mycosel Agar 
Littman Oxgall Agar 


(other media on request) 


Sold in units of 3 plates (minimum 
order) at 50 cents per plate. Lower cost 
in quantity. Available through your vet- 
erinary supply dealer or direct a 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 
4501 Colorado Blvd. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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—" your clients: 


“begin savin 
baby pigs 


farrowing! 


Healthy litters and sows come from 


a planned, 


Too few hog breeders realize that anemia, 
scours, rickets, parasites, TGE, erysipelas and 
other pig-killers are directly or indirectly caused 
by poor nutrition before the pig is farrowed. 
Weak baby pigs are easy targets for disease — 
and are also the most frequently lost by the sow 
laying on them. 

Clearly, your clients should know that the 
easiest and cheapest method of keeping pig 
losses low is by proper sow nutrition, even before 
breeding. Tell them how RIBAD Ii and CON-O- 
Mineral fortify pre-breeding rations by furnishing 


complete-cyclic feeding program 


ample Vitamin A plus a balance of other essential 
nutrients. Then, during the gestation and lactation 
periods, when Vitamin A requirements go up 
five- and ten-fold, CON-O-Mineral and RIBAD |! 
keep sows in the best condition to develop 
strong, disease-resistant pigs. This means more 
pigs weaned ...and at better weights. 

Get the full story of better profits through 
better nutrition in the all-new VpC LIVESTOCK 
FEED BOOK ~— facts and formulas for both the 
veterinarian and his client. Write for your free 
copies now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral...CON-O-Mineral...Viamineral...RIBAD...Via-Z-Mineral...VpC Dog Food Supplement 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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all new FRISKIES MEAL 


unmatched for palatability, .convenience...nutrition! 


For many years Friskies Meal has stood for There's no sticking to bowl—never a messy 
the finest in a dry dog food. Now a great _ cleanup after feeding. 

new Friskies Meal has been developed... 
finer even than the Friskies Meal you may 
already know! 


Complete, balanced formula! As 
always, Friskies Meal is complete with every 
vitamin, mineral and other nutrient dogs 
Great new palatability! Rich in pure are known to need. In addition, new Friskies 
meat meal combined with exclusive new Meal is high in digestibility. 


Friskies Flavor Flakes, new Friskies Meal = pacommend new Friskies Meal today. It's 
offers outstanding palatability. Pure meat everything dog owners could want in a dog 
meal is hearty with the meaty taste and = fo9q _ just what 
aroma dogs love; new Flavor Flakes bring you'd expect from 
to Friskies Meal the natural flavor heart of i 
natural grains —corn, wheat, oats and (arnation. 
barley. Tests have proved conclusively that 

the palatability of new Friskies Meal is 

superior to other leading dog foods. 


% 


Great new convenience! New Friskies 
Meal mixes as a dry dog food should— ns 
instantly... completely—without 

caking or mushing—ever! 


For variety...suggest Canned Friskies—hearty with meaty-rich flavor—and 
Friskies Cubes—entirely new kind of dog food so palatable it can be fed dry. 
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a potent, safe, combined vaccine 

which stimulates a solid immunity 
against both canine distemper and 
infectious canine hepatitis in susceptible dogs. 


Packages of five single-dose vials. New sealing process and 


specially-treated stopper 
e | assure maintenance of 


FORT DODGE high potency throughout 


* Trademark 2 the dating period. 
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Journal 


THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


April 15, 1960 


A4ngiocardiography in 


PRESENT RADIOLOGIC techniques are inade- 
quate to demonstrate’ effectively the 
changes in the cardiopulmonary circuit 
caused by the canine heartworm Dirofilaria 
immitis. Earlier studies at this institu- 
tion* have utilized angiocardiography to 
evaluate this aspect. The purpose of this 
report is to present results of preliminary 
studies using a technique of rapid film 
change to demonstrate the contrast medi- 
um throughout most of its progression 
through the cardiopulmonary circuit. 
Angiocardiography may be defined as 
radiologic visualization of the heart and 
great vessels using an intravascular con- 
trast medium. Since its clinical practi- 
cability was first reported in 1938,’ it has 
become a widely used radiologic method in 
recent years. It has gained particular 
favor in diagnosis and surgical] evaluation 
of congenital cardiovascular anomalies in 
man, and it has been advocated with vari- 
ous modifications for the diagnosis and 


Dr. Hahn is research assistant. Department of Small 
Animal Surgery and Medicine, School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 

This project was supported by funds from the Scott Re- 
search Grant, Auburn Research Foundation. Auburn, Ala. 

This article appears as paper No. 842 approved by the 
Committee on Publications, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Auburn University. 


April 15, 1960 


Canine Dirofilariasis 


Hl. Utilization of a Rapid Film Change Technique 


ALLEN W. HAHN, D.v.M. 


prognosis of acquired valvular lesions,*® 
coronary artery disease,* and mediastinal 
and pulmonary neoplasms.*:¢ 

With the advent of more refined instru- 
mentation, such as rapid film changing 
devices and cinefluoroscopy, a more com- 
plete understanding of the radiographic 
features of cardiovascular dynamics has 
been made possible. It is hoped that this 
report will stimulate further interest in 
radiologic evaluation of canine dirofilari- 
asis. 


Materials and Methods 


In this study, 14 mongrel dogs were utilized. They 
were obtained from an area of high Dirofilaria in- 
cidence and were 1 to 10 years old as determined 
by dental examination. These dogs were infected 
with D. immitis as determined by positive identifica- 
tion of microfilariae in the peripheral circulation.* 

These animals were also utilized in a related proj- 
ect to evaluate surgical removal of Dirofilaria via 
pulmonary arteriotomy.’ Because of this surgical 
study, it was possible to draw conclusions regarding 


*Dr. J. R. Lindsey, Department of Pathology and Para- 
sitology, School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Univer- 
sity, conducted all the identification studies on the micro- 
filariae. 
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Fig. 1—Schematic drawing of the right lateral re- 

cumbent angiocardiogram. Relative positions of 

pulmonary arteries and right ventricle are shown. 

The area within the broken lines represent the 
area included in figures 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


radiologic changes before and after removal of the 
worm masses. 

Angiocardiography was performed at least 2 days 
and, in several cases, up to 4 days prior to surgery 
and again 20 to 28 days following surgery. 

To facilitate restraint during angiocardiography, 
the dogs were anesthetized with intravenous pento- 
barbital sodium and positioned in left lateral re- 
cumbency. A 14- to 17-gauge needle, 2 inches in 
length, was inserted percutaneously into the cephalic 
or jugular vein. Fixation of the needle within the 
lumen of the vein was established, and 2 ml. of 
sterile physiologic saline solution was injected 
rapidly through the needle to assure its patency. 
The calculated dose** of contrast medium (70% 
sodium acetrizoatet) was then injected as rapidly 
as possible, consuming from 0.5 to 1.5 seconds. A 
film-changing devicet was activated when approxi- 
mately half of the contrast medium had been ad- 
ministered, Since no data were available indicating 
the optimum time(s) to take radiographs in diro 
filariasis, a large number of exposures were made. 
Twelve films were exposed at 0.5-second intervals 
using 200 Ma. and 0.05-second exposure time for 
each radiograph. A 10:1 fine-line grid and_high- 
speed intensifying screens were used in each cas- 
sette. The film-anode distance was 36 inches. 
and after from anesthesia, the 


During recovery 


**The dosage used was 15 mi. for dogs up to 20 Ib., 20 
ml. for dogs from 20 to 40 Ib., and 25 ml. for dogs over 
40 |b. 

+Urokon is manufactured by the Mallinkrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

¢This device is known as the Sanchez-Perez Universal 
Automatic Seriograph, Model 110, manufactured by the 
Automatic Seriographic Corp., College Park, Md. 
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dogs were observed for possible toxic effects which 
are well documented in the literature dealing with 
angiocardiography in man.’ The only toxic mani- 
festations that occurred in this series were those 
observed 6 to 10 seconds postinjection when a high 
concentration of contrast medium in the blood 
reached the brain. These manifestations were char- 
acterized by a period of brief apnea followed by 
several seconds of hyperpnea. Venous thrombosis 
along the route of injection could not be seen at 
necrepsy. 


Results 


The dogs were divided into five groups 
on the basis of total number of adult 
Dirofilariae harbored (table 1). Pulmonary 
arteries of a normal dog (fig. 2) were 
noticeably smaller than those in severely 
infected dogs (fig. 3, 4, 5). Preoperative 
angiocardiograms showed prominent 
streaking and mottling or contrast reticu- 
lation in the pulmonary arteries (fig. 3, 4). 
A postoperative angiocardiogram showed 
a striking absence of this pattern (fig. 5). 

Evaluation of the 12 angiocardiograms 
in each series indicated that the most 
marked changes could be seen best in the 
early ones, because they showed contrast 
medium fiowing through the right side of 
the heart and pulmonary arteries (fig. 2, 
3). Later angiocardiograms showing the 
contrast medium in the left side of the 
heart were relatively unrevealing. 

Two deaths occurred in this series, but 
neither could be attributed directly to the 
angiocardiographic procedure. Dog 153 
died on the second postoperative day, of 
complications resulting from _ surgical 
cardiac arrest. Dog 123 died during sur- 
gery due to irreversible ventricular fibrilla- 
tion. No other complications referable to 
the angiocardiographic procedure occurred 
in this group of dogs. 


The pattern of streaking or contrast 
reticulation in the pulmonary arteries was 
the most consistent feature of the pre- 
operative radiographs. This was apparent- 
ly due to presence of adult Dirofilaria in 
these arteries, with resultant interference 
in the even distribution of contrast medi- 
um. The consistent absence of this pattern 
in postoperative radiographs gives strong 
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Fig. 2 — Angiocardiograph of an uninfected dog showing normal size of the pulmonary arteries 
and even distribution of contrast medium in the arteries. 


Fig. 3 — Dog 140 — angiocardiograph obtained approximately 1.5 seconds (radiograph 3 of 
a series of 12) following injection of contrast medium. This dog harbored 28 adult heartworms. 
Notice dilatation and streaking of contrast medium in the pulmonary arteries. 


Fig. 4 — Dog 176 — this is an angiocardiograph (taken 1.5 seconds postinjection) of a dog 
considered to have heavy heartworm infection. A total of 57 Dirofilaria are present. Streaking 
and pulmonary artery dilatation are prominent. 


Fig. 5 — Dog 176 — this angiccardiograph was taken after surgical removal of 52 heart- 

worms. Although 5 are still present, the filling of the pulmonary arteries is uniform (no streak- 

ing). The dilatation of the pulmonary arteries is prominent and an apparent poststenotic dila- 
tation may be seen in the left pulmonary artery. 
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TABLE 1—Summary of Angiocardiographic Data 


No. worms recovered 


Nec: 
rapsy 


Pathologic 
changes at 
necropsy 


To- 
tal 


Ay. 
dog 


Dog Est. age Sur- 


Significant preoperative 
(No.) (yrt.) gery i 


findings 


Significant postoperative 
findings 


GROUP 1 
(light infection) 


Slight dilatation of lefe P.A.* but 
no streaking or mottling present. 


None. 


Slight pulmonary Heavy vascular shadows in lung 
endarteritis. fields. Slight dilatation of left 
P.A. but no streaking. 


GROUP 2 
(light to moderate infection) 


Slight pulmonary Rapid filling of P.A. with faint 
endarteritis. mottling in left P. A. Early fill- 
ing of left side of heart. 
Moderate pulmo- Heavy vascular markings in lung 
mary endarter- fields. P.A. of normal size with 
itis. no streaking present. 
Slight pulmonary Slight streaking present, especial- 
endarteritis. ly in right P.A., less so in left 
P.A. Slight dilatation observed 
in both branches. 


GROUP 3 
(moderate infection) 


dilatation of both P.A. 
in right 


Slight 
and slight streaking 
P.A 


None. 


Moderate pulmo- Dilatation of both P.A. with very 
nary endarter- prominent streaking in both 
itis. 

None. 


P.A. 

Dilatation of both P.A. with 
prominent streaking present in 
both P.A. 

Slight pulmonary Rapid filling of both P.A. with 


endarteritis. very slight streaking in left 
P.A. 


GROUP 4 
(moderate to heavy infection) 


Moderate pulmo- P.A. slightly dilated but both are 
nary endarter- prominently streaked. 
itis. 

Moderate pulmo- Dilated right ventricle and P.A. 
nary endarter- with pronounced streaking in 
itis. both P.A., especially the right. 

Both quite tortuous. 


GROUP 5 
(heavy infection) 


Very slight amount of streaking 
in distal portion of left P.A. 
Both P.A. appear slightly di- 
lated. 

Moderate pulmo- Pronounced streaking in both 
nary endarter- P.A.; dilatation of both P.A., 
itis. especially the left. 

Moderate pulmo- Prominent streaking and _ dilata- 
nary endarter- tion of both P.A. Irregular 
itis. right ventricular filling with di- 

latation. 
61.6 


None. Dog died on second post- 
operative day. 


Essentially those of preoperative 
series, but without any striking 
vascular markings in lungs. 


Same as preoperative radiographs. 


markings still promi- 


P.A. well filled. 


Vascular 
nent. 


No streaking observed. Both P.A. 
dilated greater than on preop- 
erative radiographs. 


None. Dog died during surgery. 


Uniform filling of both P.A. with 
no streaking present. 


Uniform filling of both P.A. with 
no streaking present. 


Good filling of both P.A. with 
dilatation of lefe P.A. greater 
than preoperative. 


Early uniform filling of both 
P.A. 


Good filling of both P.A. but 
dilatations still present. 


Rapid filling of right P.A. and 
somewhat delayed filling of left 
P.A. 


Good filling of both P.A. Dilata- 
tion not as great as on pre- 
operative radiographs. 

Uniform filling of right ventricle 
and both P.A.; dilatations of 
P.A. are still quite prominent. 


*P.A. denotes pulmonary artery. 
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support to this conclusion. Absence of 
streaking also precludes the pulmonary 
endarteritis evident in some of these ani- 
mals at necropsy as a possible cause of this 
finding. A broader study involving a larg- 
er number of animals and a wider range 
of techniques will be necessary to definite- 
ly establish this observation, since a group 
of this size does not lend itself to statisti- 
cal evaluation. 

The streaking pattern was observed in 
11 of the 14 (79%) dogs in this study. 
Both dogs in group 1 and 1 in group 2 
showed no streaking in the pre- or post- 
operative radiographs. The streaking was 
slight but still recognizable in 5 of the 
14 dogs (35%), and it was prominent in 
6 others (44%). Two of 3 dogs in group 
2, 2 of 4 dogs in group 3, and 1 of 3 dogs 
in group 5 had only slight streaking in the 
pulmonary arteries. Half of group 3, all 
of group 4, and two thirds of group 5 had 
prominent streaking patterns in the pul- 
monary arteries. Streaking was not seen 
on any postoperative radiographs. 

Dilatation of the pulmonary arteries 
was easily demonstrated with the aid of 
vascular contrast medium and was con- 
sidered of importance in this group (table 
a) 

One disadvantage of this procedure was 
observed. In radiographs taken in the 
lateral recumbent position with injection 
carried out through the cephalic or jugular 
vein, the conus arteriosus is overshadowed 
by the right ventricle and venous inflow 
tracts. Direct injection of the right ven- 
tricle by means of a cardiac catheter or 
injection into a hindlimb vein may over- 
come this difficulty. Serial radiographs 
make possible a semicontinuous record of 
the progression of contrast medium. If 
accurately timed, single radiographs as 
early as 1.0 to 1.5 sec. postinjection should 
demonstrate this pattern when a film- 
changing device is not available (a private 
veterinary practice could not easily justify 
its cost). 

Toxic manifestations of the contrast 
medium were of no consequence in this 
series. Venous thrombosis was not seen. 


Summary 
Fourteen dogs infected with Dirofilaria 


immitis were subjected to intravenous 
angiocardiography before and after surgi- 
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cal removal of the worms via pulmonary 
arteriotomy. In order to follow the con- 
trast medium throughout most of its 
course through the heart and lungs, a 
rapid film-changing device was _ utilized 
and 12 exposures made in each series. 
Streaking, mottling, or reticulation of 
contrast medium as it flowed through the 
pulmonary arteries was seen in preopera- 
tive angiocardiograms, but this pattern 
was not evident in postoperative angio- 
cardiograms. Dilatation of one or both pul- 
monary arteries was also a prominent fea- 
ture and it persisted after surgery. 
Angiocardiography aided diagnosis of 
canine dirofilariasis in the 14 dogs cited 
and may be a valuable adjunct to evalua- 
tion of dogs being considered for pulmon- 
ary arteriotomy removal of heartworms. 
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Abortions in Heifers Fed 
Hexoestrol-Containing Silage 


Abortions in 7 heifers were due to 
hexoestrol (synthetic estrogen) with which 
their silage ration had become contami- 
nated. This contamination resulted from 
sealing the silo pit with manure from 
hexoestrol-fed bullocks. Hexoestrol per- 
sisted in the manure for 9 to 12 months.— 
Vet. Rec. 71, (1959): 924. 
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A Technique of 


Canine Angiocardiography 


with the Interpretation of a Normal 


Left Lateral Angiocardiogram 


INTRAVENOUS angiocardiography, a special- 
ty which has been developing in medicine 
for the past 20 years,® is now beginning to 
be employed in diagnosis and interpreta- 
tion of both congenital and acquired cardi- 
ac defects in animals.®!® A procedure 
developed for dogs, during the course of 
study of naturally occurring canine cardio- 
vascular disease, is described here. 

The method consists of insertion of a 
catheter aseptically through the right 
jugular vein into the anterior vena cava 
adjacent to the right atrium, followed by 
rapid injection of a bolus of contrast 
medium. Rapid sequence radiographs then 
chart its course through the heart and 
great vessels, thereby delineating anatomi- 
cal abnormalities or changes in the rate 
of blood flow. 

The method consists of anesthetizing the 
animal, with a short-acting anesthetic, in 
order to make an incision into the right 
jugular vein and to insert the catheter into 
the anterior vena cava adjacent to the 
right atrium. This catheter is connected 
with as short a length of plastic tubing as 
possible to an automatic syringe* used for 
the injection of the contrast medium. By 
this method, a compact bolus of contrast 
medium is injected rapidly with the least 
amount of travel time and lengthening of 


Dr. Tasjian is head of Medical Service, the Animal 
Medical Center, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Albanese is 
director of Radiology, St. Clare’s Hospital and St. Clare’s 
Institute of Medical Research, and consultant in radiology, 
the Animal Medical Center, New York, N.Y. 

The authors thank the Department of Surgery, St. 
Clare’s Hospital and St. Clare’s Institute of Medical Re- 
search, New York, N. Y. 

*Casten automatic syringe with two-coil spring apparatus 
generating from 60 to 150 Ib. pressure with automatic 
release, — at the Whyte Manufacturing Co., New 
York, 
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the bolus before it reaches the right 
atrium. 

After the catheter is inserted, the ani- 
mal is placed in the left lateral position 
which has proved to be the most useful for 
convenience and ease of interpretation. 

To permit short exposures and to elimi- 
nate blurring as the contrast medium 
travels through the chambers of the heart, 
radiographs are taken at 1/1,000 of a 
second at 1,000 milliamperes (ma) and at 
1/200 of a second at 1,000 ma. The kilo- 
volt peak (kv. p.) is varied in order to ob- 
tain the best radiographic detail of each 
individual animal and, in most cases, 
ranges from 60 to 125 kvp depending upon 
the size of the animal. The former 
settings give sharper definition of valves 
and structures within the heart." 

The flow of contrast medium from right 
atrium through the right ventricle, pul- 
monary arterial supply, pulmonary venous 
return, left atrium, left ventricle, and 
aorta requires approximately 5 seconds in 
a normal dog. Our usual technique consists 
of automatic injection of contrast medium 
and then making 3 radiographs per second 
for 5 seconds followed by 2 radiographs 
per second for 21% seconds, totaling 20 
radiographs in 71% seconds. The added 21%4 
seconds of radiographs compensates for 
possible delay. 

However, in pathologic conditions, es- 
pecially in acquired heart disease where 
blood flow is delayed, it becomes necessary 
to alter this technique for each particular 
case. In most cases of acquired heart dis- 
ease, such as mitral stenosis and mitral 
insufficiency, the following technique is 
used: automatic injection of contrast 
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Fig. 1—After administration of medium: at 1/3 sec. — filling of anterior vena cava (AVC) 

and right atrium (RA); azygous vein (AV) reflux; right auricular appendage (AA) partially 

visualized; visualization of right atrioventricular (AVa, arrow) valve; slight opacification of 
right ventricle (RV). 


Fig. 2—At 2/3 sec. — continued filling into AVC; further filling of RA and RV; diastole of RV; 
decreased opacity of right auricular appendage in systole. 

Fig. 3—At 1 sec. — RV systole and filling of right auricular appendage; beginning opacifica- 

tion of left pulmonary artery (LPA) and right pulmonary artery (RPA). 
Fig. 4—At 1 1/3 sec. — systole of RA; diastole of RV; further filling of pulmonary tree. 
Fig. 5—At 1 2/3 sec. — complete systole of RV with pulmonary valves (PV, arrow) visualized. 
Fig. 6—At 2 sec. — systole contracture slightly less than in figure 5. 

Fig. 7—2 1/3 sec. — outflow tract from right heart indicated by arrow. 

Fig. 8—At 2 2/3 sec. — diastole of RV; pulmonary valves and infundibulum visualized; opacifi- 

cation into finer branches of pu!monary tree. 


Fig. 9—At 3 sec. — beginning systole of RV; visualization of right auricular appendage; wide 
pulmonic ring visualized. 


Fig. 10—At 3 1/3 sec. — systole of RV; beginning opacification of left atrium (LA). 
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Fig. 11—At 3 2/3 sec. — decreased opacity in 
of contrast medium in venous pulmonary bed; 
ginning visualization of left auricular appendage 


right side of heart; considerable distribution 
visualization of pul y vein return; be- 


(LAA), mitral valve (MV), and left ventricle 


(LV). 


Fig. 12—At 4 sec. — note pulmonary vein opacity does not reach the intensity of the pul- 
monary arterial supply; ventral motion of mitral valve going into diastole. 


medium, 2-second pause after injection, 3 
radiographs per second for 3 seconds, 8- 
second pause, 3 radiographs per second for 
7 seconds. This yields a total of 30 radio- 
graphs in 20 seconds. 

With this technique, the right side 
of the heart is opacified during the 3 
radiographs per second in 3 seconds, and 
the 3 radiographs per second for 7 seconds 
will usually show some opacity of the right 
side of the heart, as well as complete 


visualization of the left side of the heart 
and aorta. The maximum number of radio- 
graphs should be taken during the period 
when the contrast medium is traveling 
through the area of cardiac deefct. This 
technique gives the most complete picture 
of valvular, structural, and filling defects 
related to the cardiac lesion. 

Various contrast mediums can be used 
for angiocardiography. It is important 
that dosage is adjusted according to rate 


Legend for Figures on Opposite Page 


Fig. 13—At 4 1/3 sec. — LA in diastole; systole of LV; slight opacification of LV, aortic valve 
(AV), and root of aorta; jet streams present in LV outflow tract. 


Fig. 14—At 4 2/3 sec. — inflow and outflow tracts of left side of heart indicated; partial 
systole of left ventricle. 


Fig. 


15—At 5 sec. — good visualization of LV outflow tract; pulmonary vein return still 


present. 
Fig. 16—At 5 1/2 sec. — all structures of left side of heart visualized. 


Fig. 17—At 6 sec. — concentration of opacifying medium in left auricular appendage; brachio- 
cephalic (B) and left subclavian (LS) arteries well visualized. 


Fig. 18—At 6 1/2 sec. — partial systole of LV; good opacification of aorta and its thoracic 
tributaries. 
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Fig. 19——At 7 sec. — systole of LA; diastole of LV; closure of aortic valve. 


Fig. 20—At 7 1/2 sec. — some PV return; LAA quite apparent; systole of LA; diastole of LV; 
closure of aortic valve. 


and method of injection so that both the 
right and left sides of the heart will not 
be visualized at the same time. Diatrizoate 
sodium (90%) at the rate of 0.5 cc./Ib. of 
body weight or less, by means of automatic 
injection, is frequently used. 

When the dog is properly positioned, the 
machine is set for the required number of 
radiographs per second. The automatic 
syringe is then released, and the x-ray 
machine is started nearly simultaneously 
from the control booth. Isotonic fluids are 
administered intravenously after the in- 
jection to hasten the excretion of the con- 
trast medium. 

Normal left lateral angiocardiograms of 
a 40-lb. Boxer are shown following ad- 
ministration of 20 cc. of diatrizoate sodium 
(90%) automatically through a catheter 
inserted into the anterior vena cava (fig. 
1-20). The technique consisted of 1/200 of 


4 

Fig. 21—Showing anesthetized dog in position on 

table for angiocardiographic study. The two han- « 
dies are pulled down and inserted into the slots 

at the base of the assembly to exert pressure on 

the syringe. The clip just distal to the tip of the 

syringe compressing the tubing is released from 

. the control booth. 


—A Scope Weekly photo, courtesy the Upjohn Co., Kala- 


mazoo, Mich. 
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a second, 1,000 ma, 78 kv.p.; 3 radiographs 
per second for 5 seconds, and then 2 
radiographs per second for 2'% seconds. 
Necropsy after the series revealed no 
pathologic cardiac conditions. 
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Effect of ‘‘Supercarbia’”’ in Anesthetized Dogs 


Inhalation of more than 50 per cent of carbon dioxide causes 


respiratory failure in dogs. In order to study this effect, the con- 
centration of the gas was raised and inhaled by dogs as a mix- 
ture of carbon dioxide, oxygen, and anesthetic. Respiratory ar- 
rest occurred upon inhalation of 23 to 55 per cent of carbon di- 
oxide, depending upon the anesthetic. The concentration of carbon 
dioxide, increased to 60 to 80 per cent, did not cause serious 
cardiovascular effects. Upon discontinuing the anesthetic (since 
at such high concentrations carbon dioxide itself acts as an anes- 
thetic), the dogs resumed regular, though slow respiration. 

Dogs were kept in this state of “supercarbia” for 1 hour or 
more without any significant change in blood pressure or electro- 
cardiogram. 

This finding suggests that prolonged severe carbon dioxide 
inhalation is not necessarily harmful, if the effects of the anes- 
thetic and the convulsions can be eliminated. The lethal limit is 
an excess of 80 per cent.—Nature, 184, (1959): 1071. 
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Efficacy of Cyanacethydrazide 


Against Metastrongylus spp., 


Lungworms in Swine 


IN 1957, it was found that cyanacethydra- 
zide* effectively eliminated Dictyocaulus 
viviparus from cattle, Dictyocaulus filaria 
from sheep and goats, and Metastrongylus 
spp. from swine.*-* Also, in 1958, a field 
evaluation showed that the drug eliminated 
Metastrongylus spp. in swine.! However, 
these latter conclusions were based entire- 
ly on clinical recovery from the signs of 
respiratory disease and no final necropsies 
or egg counts were made. In 1959, it was 
reported that the drug was somewhat effec- 
tive against low-level infections of D. vi- 
viparus in cattle and generally ineffective 
against heavy infections.* 

The following is a report of 4 tests of 
the effectiveness of cyanacethydrazide for 
removing Metastrongylus apri and Meta- 
strongylus pudendotectus from the lungs 
of swine. 


Methods and Materials 


Mixed cultures of third-stage larvae of 
M. apri and M. pudendotectus were fed to 
pigs to establish lungworm infections. 
Fecal egg counts were made to verify the 
presence and determine the intensity of 
lungworm infections.°® 


The authors are members of the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of Nebraska at Lincoln. Drs. 
Kelley and Olsen are academic staff members; Mr. Sen 
is a graduate research assistant in that department. 


Published with the approval of the director as paper No. 
1001, Journal series, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Department of Veterinary Science. 


*Cyanacethydrazide is marketed as Dictycide in the 
United States by Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 
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Trial 1.—Five pigs weighing 210, 200, 
198, 196, and 195 lb., respectively, were 
inoculated with 600 infective lungworm 
larvae by stomach tube. Egg counts made 
from fecal specimens obtained 4 weeks 
after ingestion of the larvae indicated that 
all 5 pigs had become infected. After an- 
other 2 weeks (6 weeks following inocula- 
tion), cyanacethydrazide was injected sub- 
cutaneously into 4 pigs for 3 consecutive 
days at 16 mg./kg. body weight. Three 
treated pigs and the control pig were killed 
and their lungs were examined for worms 
5 days following the last treatment. Lungs 
of the fourth treated pig were examined 27 
days following treatment. 

Results.—The EPG (eggs per Gm. of 
feces) of the treated pigs were reduced 
from a pretreatment average of 45.0 EPG 
to 0.2 EPG post-treatment. Five days follow- 
ing treatment, many immature and a few 
adult worms were found in the lungs of 
the treated pigs. Many immature and a few 
adult worms were likewise found in the 
treated pig which was examined 27 days 
post-treatment. Egg counts of the control 
pig increased from 96 EPG on the day the 
other pigs were treated to 124 EPG 12 days 
later. Numerous adult worms were found 
in the lungs of this control pig when it was 
examined simultaneously with the first 3 
principals. 

Trial 2.—Two principal pigs and 1 con- 
trol pig which had had patent lungworm 
infections for 184 days were used. Cyan- 
acethydrazide was given to the 2 principals 
as described in trial 1. All pigs were killed 
and examined 7 days after treatment. 

Results.—Parasitism in the treated ani- 
mals was almost identical with that in the 
control pig. Egg counts of both the treated 
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pigs and the control diminished during the 
trial but numerous adult Metastrongylus 
worms were present in all 3 pigs at 
necropsy. 

Trial 3.—Two principal pigs (47- and 51- 
lb.) and 1 control pig (58-lb.) were used. 
Each pig was inoculated with a dose of 
3,570 infective lungworm larvae. Treat- 
ment was administered as described in the 
previous 2 trials and was begun 28 days 
following inoculation. No necropsies were 
performed in the experiment, the efficacy 
of the drug being determined on the basis 
of reduction of numbers of eggs in the 
feces. 

Results.—No reduction in the EPG count 
was noted in the principals. 

Trial 4.—In this trial, the efficacy of 
cyanacethydrazide against Metastrongylus 
spp. at varying stages of development was 
checked. Seven pigs, 3 weeks old, were each 
inoculated with about 2,300 lungworm 
larvae. One pig was selected as a control 
and the remaining 6 were divided into 3 
principal groups of 2 pigs each. The 3 
groups of principals were treated, begin- 
ning 7, 21, and 42 days, respectively, after 
inoculation with 3 subcutaneous injections 
of cyanacethydrazide-on-3- successive days. 
The dosage level was the same as that in 
experiment 1. Efficacy of the treatment 
was determined on the basis of reduction 
of EPG. The 2 pigs treated 7 days after 
inoculation and 1 of the pigs treated 21 
days after inoculation were killed and 
examined 126 days after inoculation. 

Results.—The principals developed near- 
ly equal egg counts regardless of the 
developmental stage of the lungworms 
when treated. Egg counts diminished more 
rapidly in all 3 treated groups than in the 
control pig (table 1). Adult worms were 
present in the lungs of the 3 treated pigs 
which were examined 126 days postinocula- 
tion (150, 35, and 71 respectively), al- 
though their feces had been free of eggs 
for some time. Indications seem to be that 
cyanacethydrazide in this trial impaired 
egg production but did not expel all the 
worms. 


Discussion 


In the trials, cyanacethydrazide ex- 
hibited erratic anthelmintic activity 
against lungworm infections. In trial 1, 
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TABLE 1 — The Number of Metastrongylus Eggs Per 

Gram of Feces (EPG) from 3 Groups of Lungworm- 

Infected Pigs Which Had Been Inoculated with 

Cyanacethydrazide when the Worms Were 7, 21, 
or 42 Days of Age 


Age of 
worms when Days postinoculation 
treated 42 46 50 53 55 56 
“7 days 329% 62 63 1913 
21 days 615* 115 5 z 5 5 1 
42 days 629* 106 15 19 14 9 
Control 448** 70 342 352 162 102 


*Mean eggs per gram of feces from 2 pigs. **Mean eggs 
per gram of feces from 1 pig. 


it appeared that the drug acted against 
swine lungworms (negative egg counts 5 
days following treatment), but adult and 
immature worms were recovered from the 
bronchioles of the lungs of treated pigs 
at necropsy. In trial 2, the results obtained 
indicated that the drug failed to exert any 
anthelmintic activity on the worms even 
in repeated doses. This observation is con- 
trary to observations of other investigators 
who reported that the drug is 67 to 100 per 
cent effective against lungworms living in 


_ the air passages in cattle, sheep, goats, and 


The number of larvae used for establish- 
ing artificial infections with M. apri in 
swine in 1957 was not clearly indicated.** 
It seems likely that a moderate infection 
was established since only 242 to 471 
worms were recovered from control pigs at 
necropsy. Possibly trial 1, reported here, 
involved a lower level of infection than our 
subsequent experiments, and for this rea- 
son cyanacethydrazide may have been more 
effective in this trial than in the others. 
Similar results were reported in 1959 when 
it was observed that 9 of 69 lightly 
parasitized cattle lost their lungworms as 
a result of treatment with cyanacethydra- 
zide, whereas heavier infections remained 
unaffected after treatment.? A 1958 evalua- 
tion of the therapeutic activity of cyan- 
acethydrazide in swine, based on the ap- 
parent improvement of clinical symptoms, 
did not involve any postmortem examina- 
tions of the lungs. 

There is evidence from our trials that 
cyanacethydrazide affects the egg-produc- 
ing mechanism of lungworms, since the egg 
counts of injected pigs were reduced, but 
worms were still present at necropsy. This 
characteristic has also been observed by 
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others who noted that the larvae produc- 
tion of lungworm-infected cattle di- 
minished following treatment.2 Our ob- 
servations suggest that cyanacethydrazide 
does not have significant anthelmintic ac- 
tivity in swine experimentally infected 
with Metastrongylus spp. It may possess 
some activity in light infections. 


Summary 


Cyanacethydrazide inoculated subcu- 
taneously in 3 successive daily doses (16 
mg./kg. body weight) had only slight ef- 
ficacy against Metastrongylus spp. in swine. 
In one trial, the treatment apparently dis- 
lodged many of the adult lungworms. No 
efficacy was evidenced in 2 subsequent 


7, 21, and 42 days postinoculation. Egg 
counts of these pigs equaled the egg counts 
of control pigs, but diminished more 
rapidly. 
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trials. In another trial, pigs were treated 136. 


Warfarin Poisoning of Newly Weaned Pigs 


Massive warfarin poisoning in newly weaned Yorkshire pigs 
weighing 8 to 10 lb. was characterized by limping, muscular and 
articular swellings, nosebleeds, dark blood-stained stools, and 
fever. 

Lesions were characterized by hemorrhage in all body cavi- 
ties, organs, muscles, and articulations, by hypocoagulability of 
the blood, and by general toxicosis. Of a total of 700 pigs, 195 
were affected, and over 50 per cent of these died. 

A combination of vitamin K and homologous blood was ad- 
ministered intraperitoneally. Treatment was repeated in doses of 
20 to 50 ml. Live or dead rats were considered to be the main 
sources of warfarin.—Rec. med vét., Paris, 135, (1959): 822. 


Fewer Spring Pigs Expected in 1960 


Farmers reported to the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S.D.A. in early December that they expected to have 12 
per cent fewer sows farrow spring pigs than last year. Litters of 
average size, adjusted for trend, would result in a spring crop of 
52 million head, 11 per cent fewer than last year which is about 
the same as in 1958.—Agric. Outlook Digest, Jan., 1960. 
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A Case Report — 


Lymphoblastic Lymphoma 


Bovine malignant tumors of the lymphoma 
group are most frequently found in cattle 
between 7 and 8 years of age.?:7:19,11,14,21,29, 
52,34,38,44,46 Dairy cows, especially shortly 
after parturition, appear to be most often 
affected.®.2°.24 This postparturient tendency 
seems to exist also in human beings, when 
an acute exacerbation of the leukemic proc- 
ess frequently occurs following  child- 
birth.*5 

In contrast, malignant lymphomas are 
relatively rare in young calves and even 
more rare in sucklings. A review of perti- 
nent veterinary literature published to 
date revealed a total of only 12 cases of 
leukemia in calves 15 days to 6 months 

Two cases of lymphoid leukemia in 
calves 8 to 14 days old have been reported.*’ 
Diagnosis of leukemia was made either on 
the basis of blood examination or gross 
pathologic changes. In 1 of these cases, 
pathogenic bacteria were recovered from 
culturing the lymph nodes of a calf with 
leukemia.*? 

Only 2 cases of malignant lymphoma 
have been recorded in bovine fetuses—1 at 
113 days®* and another at 210 days*® of in- 
trauterine life. In the first case, lesions 
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were limited to a white spot 2.0 cm. in 
diameter and 0.1 cm. thick in the subcutis 
of the flank. However, confirmation of leu- 
kemia by histologic examination was not 
mentioned. In the second case, confirma- 
tion of the leukemic condition by histologic 
examination was merely referred to with- 
out details. 

Since all cases of leukemia in calves and 
fetuses reported, with the possible excep- 
tion of one,**? concern offspring of dams 
with leukemia, transmissibility through 
the placenta Walls!7>23,26,36,37,42,43,47,49 has 
been assumed. 

The purpose of this paper is to report a 
case of metastasized lymphoblastic lym- 
phoma in a stillborn bovine fetus from a 
dam free of leukemia. It is hoped that this 
report will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the etiology of this type of 
cancer. 


Case Report 


History.—The fetus was expelled dead 
during the eighth month of pregnancy of 
a 2-year-old primiparous Shorthorn heifer. 
Necropsy was performed. The head, parts 
of lung, liver, stomach, and intestine, the 
spleen, and pieces of skin representative of 
lesions observed were sent to the labora- 
tory for bacteriologic and histologic exami- 
nations. The physical condition of the dam 
during parturition and thereafter appeared 
to be satisfactory. Uterine palpation and 
blood examination performed 15 days after 
parturition did not reveal any abnormali- 
ties. Brucellosis and leptospirosis tests 
yielded negative results. The dam was 
rebred to the same sire; she conceived 6 
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Fig. 1—Photomicrograph 
showing malignant 
lymphoblastoma in fetal 
bovine lung. Large met- 
astatic nodule shows 
numerous hyperchromat- 
ic cells and scattered 


mitotic figures. Separa- 


months following the first parturition and had not completely fused and an encephalo- 
gave birth to a normal bull calf. On last cele had formed. Numerous glistening nod- 
inspection (Sept., 1959), 7 months after ules were dispersed on the surface and 
parturition, both the dam and the calf were in the mass of the lung and liver paren- 
apparently in good health. chyma and skin. The gastrointestinal tract 

Postmortem Reports.—The organs of the and the spleen were involved, but to a less- 
fetus showed signs of maceration, suggest- er extent. In the stomach and intestines, 
ing that it had been dead for some time the nodules were smaller. In the intestines, 
before it was expelled. The cranial bones’ their distribution appeared to coincide 


é shown in figure 1 shows 
be » individually discrete tu- 

» ff mor cells of fetal bovine 


© lung” with anaplastic 
4 4, characteristics and sev- 
= Giemsa’s stain; x 1,000. 
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with that of Peyer’s patches. The spleen 
showed only 2 nodules, Iocated superficial- 
ly. Generally, the tumor-like nodules had a 
smooth grayish white color and appeared 
to be soft, as if devoid of a dense architec- 
ture. They were loosely attached and could 
be easily separated from the surrounding 
tissue. They ranged from 0.8 to 1.0 cm, in 
diameter, were well-circumscribed, and 
formed button-like elevations on the sur- 
face of the organs. 

The cutaneous nodules were small and 
closely demarcated from the surrounding 
tissue. They had a diameter of approxi- 
mately 0.5 cm. and were elevated about 2 
to 3 mm. above the surface of the skin. 
Here, the continuity of the epidermis ap- 
peared to be damaged. 

The brain showed signs of postmortem 
changes. Nodules of the same morphologic 
character as those mentioned were merged 
and dispersed throughout the encephalon. 
They sometimes reached a diameter of 2 
cm. This organ was second only to the lung 
in extent of involvement. 

Impression smears of the neoplastic tis- 
sue stained with Giemsa’s stain revealed 
large basophilic cellular elements of the 
lymphoid type, but not clearly differenti- 
ated. Metachromatic granules were ob- 
served in a few cells. Also, scattered neu- 
trophils were found in smears prepared 


Fig. 3—Confluent meta- 


static nodules in the 


brain of the bovine fe- 

tus, showing similar ar- 

chitecture as the lung. 
H & E stain; x 120. 


t 
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from the lung, liver, and intestines. A pre- 
sumptive diagnosis of fungi infection had 
initially been made; however, cultures for 
bacteria and fungi proved to be sterile. 

Microscopic Examination.—The nodules 
were composed of large hyperchromatic 
cells which appeared to be anaplastic lym- 
phoid elements more or less thickly em- 
bedded in a delicate, somewhat edematous, 
stroma. The cells had large oval or round 
nuclei with rich chromatin network form- 
ing numerous basophilic coarse nuclear 
bodies and, occasionally, a clearly demar- 
cated nucleolus. In many cells, those bodies 
had a peripheral arrangement and adhered 
to the nuclear membrane, which was usually 
well-preserved and_ sharply-defined. On 
many occasions, the nucleus was bilobated 
or multilobated. Mitotic figures were often 
seen (fig. 2). 

The cytoplasm was usually scanty, ill- 
defined, and almost indistinct from the 
stroma. Occasionally, however, the outlines 
of the cells were irregularly shaped, and a 
slightly basophilic rim of cytoplasm par- 
tially overlapped the nucleus. Fine fibrils 
in the form of a delicate interlacing net- 
work were found between the tumorous 
cells in certain areas sparsely settled with 
cellular elements. 

The vascular bed was well-developed and 
appeared to encircle small masses of cells 
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Fig. 4—Small nodule in the liver compresses 
hepatic cords in the surrounding parenchyma. 


H & E stain; x 350. 


and to divide the tumorous masses into 
smaller nodules by means of thin reticular 
bands, which extended from the vascular 
walls. 
scanty 


contained 
material, 


lumina 
eosinophilic 


The capillary 
granular 


probably the result of advanced autolysis. 
The pattern of population and orientation 
of the cells on the stroma appeared to be 
similar to that of a lymphoid nodule, al- 
though in certain places shallow rosettes of 
cells arranged in one layer were observed 
around the capillaries. 

At the periphery, the nodules tended to 
be encapsulated; they compressed the sur- 
rounding tissue. However, invasion of the 
capsule and infiltration of tumorous cells 
in the adjacent parenchyma were observed 
on several occasions. 

In the lung, the nodules were less thickly 
settled by cells and in many instances were 
surrounded by a large band of connective 
tissue, probably formed by proliferation of 
the interlobular connective tissue (fig. 1). 
However, in other places the well-defined 
nodules were separated from the pulmonary 
parenchyma by a thin capsule which was 
ruptured and permitted infiltration of tu- 
morous cells into the parenchyma. 

In the brain, the nodules were merged 
(fig. 3). They often exhibited large scat- 
tered, necrotic areas containing cellular 
debris and eosinophilic material. These 
nodules were not infiltrated by inflamma- 
tory cells. Mitotic figures were numerous. 
On many occasions, chromatin bodies, simi- 
lar to those noted in the nuclei, were ob- 
served free in the stroma, as if the nuclear 
membrane was broken or had disappeared 


Fig. 5—Nodule in skin 
shows infiltrating cells in 
| icles appear in the up- 
a?) per right. Giemsa’s stain; 
‘ a x 65. 
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by autolysis, and the chromatin bodies 
were dispersed throughout the area. Here 
again, the tumorous cells were not concen- 
trated around the large blood vessels. Bands 
of connective tissue extending from their 
walls contributed to the formation of deli- 
cate septa. Sometimes extensions from a 
thin capsule divided the tumorous mass 
into smaller nodules. 

In the liver, the round cells were pre- 
dominant and no necrotic areas were ob- 
served. The nodules were smaller but more 
compact and solid than those in the lung. 
They compressed the adjacent parenchyma 
causing atrophy of the hepatic cells. A thin 
and delicate capsule separated the nodules 
from the parenchyma (fig. 4). 

In the skin, the nodules had thickly con- 
centrated cells and were sharply separated 
from the surrounding dermis. The epi- 
dermis in the areas occupied by the tumors 
was absent and aggregates of cellular de- 
bris in eosinophilic fluid covered an ulcer- 
ated surface. No clear capsule was formed 
around the nodules and infiltration of tu- 
mor cells was often seen in the adjacent 
dermis (fig. 5). Only a pseudo-capsule from 
condensed fibers tended to form in certain 
areas. The epidermis in the surrounding 
area appeared well-preserved. 


Congenital lymphocytic leukemias in cat- 
tle, which seem to be closely related to 
those observed in man, appear as sporadi- 
cally in cattle as they do in man.?.27,48 
Based on the extremely rare incidence of 
leukemia in bovine fetuses of normal dams, 
it is probable that even the sporadic cases 
of malignant lymphomas have either been 
mistaken for infections or have been en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The type of cells forming this tumor, 
although in many cases very anaplastic, 
resembles lymphoblasts. Since there is lit- 
tle, if any, indication of a reticular hyper- 
plasia and not a single indication of a cir- 
culation of tumorous cells in the blood ves- 
sels, the term lymphoblastic lymphoma is 
considered to be the most appropriate and 
is used in the present paper according to 
Gall and Mallory’s® classification. 

It is difficult to determine the original 
site of development since this tumor har- 
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bors features of both a multicentric and a 
metastatic origin. The development of 
distinct nodular masses compressing the 
adjacent parenchyma in several organs 
normally devoid of lymphoid or reticular 
tissue seems to point to a metastatic ori- 
gin. In view of the major expansion of the 
tumor in the lung, it could be speculated 
that this organ was the original site of 
malignancy. However, the sharply circum- 
scribed nodules suggest an embolic origin. 
It is also probable that either the walls of 
the abomasum“ or the lymph nodes of the 
gastrointestinal tract, which were not 
available for examination, marked the ini- 
tial site of malignancy. 

The mechanism of the development of 
such a tumor in a fetus is not known. In 
the present case, cranial bone malforma- 
tion was evident, an anomaly which could 
be compared with mongolism of human in- 
fants, which is associated with congenital 
leukemias.*:?2 The anomaly factors—a basis 
for speculation—which could have been re- 
sponsible for the malformation, might also 
have been contributory in the blood dys- 
crasia if the extraordinary lability of the 
hematopoietic system in infants is consid- 
ered.*:*2 This might account for the strik- 
ing predominance of the myelogenous type 
among congenital leukemias in man.27:3945,48 
But in the present case it is difficult to 
offer an explanation for the association of 
bone malformation and lymphoblastic leu- 
kemia, unless the conclusion®?? concerning 
mongolism, i.e., that no anatomic system 
can escape from at least occasional anoma- 
lous development, is extended here. 

In the present case, the maternal influ- 
ence which could have contributed to the 
onset of the leukemic process is not appar- 
ent. Since there are other cases of normal 
calves born to leukemic dams,?°:2* the pres- 
ence of a blood dyscrasia in the dam does 
not always appear to be of etiologic sig- 
nificance in the bovine fetal leukemia. Yet 
assuming that in cattle, contrary to what 
happens in man and mouse,*?* the placental 
barrier may be permeated by infiltrating 
malignant lymphoid cells, the possibility of 
a virus origin®:!1,%°.32 of this neoplastic con- 
dition cannot be completely excluded, al- 
though hardly sustainable in the present 
case. 

The influence of heredity,®*! environ- 
ment,**° organic poisons,*»*° and allergy1%:29 
should be considered in determining the 
etiology of this neoplastic condition. It 
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would be of great significance to follow the 
course of life of the dam and its progeny 
and to investigate the hereditary anlage of 
the sire for a possible clue to the solution 
of the complex problem of the etiology of 
bovine leukemias. 


Summary 


A lymphoblastic lymphoma was diag- 
nosed in a stillborn fetus expelled by a 
normal primiparous Shorthorn cow, at the 
eighth month of pregnancy. This is be- 
lieved to be the first case of its kind re- 
ported in veterinary literature. 
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Advice on Colic Prevention 
Colic in horses can be minimized if owners will keep the fol- 


lowing 7 precepts in mind: 


1) Feed healthy, wholesome, and clean feedstuffs. 

2) Observe regular feeding times, and feed in proper 
amounts in relation to excerise or work. 

3) Provide a clean and preferably constant supply of water. 

4) Make any change in feeding that is necessary gradually, 
taking several days to effect a change-over. 

5) Study each horse’s individual feeding habits and require- 
ments and meet them as far as possible. No 2 horses are exactly 


alike. 


6) Make daily observations of each horse’s feces, noticing 
the amount, color, consistency, odor, and texture. Changes in any 
of these may herald an attack of colic and give warning of ali- 


mentary dysfunction. 


7) Never underestimate the need for constant control of 
parasitic worms.—Anim. Health (Nov., 1959): 21. 


Griseofulvin in Acute Cattle Ringworm in Man 
Systemic treatment with 1 Gm. of griseofulvin daily ap- 


peared to be the preferred treatment for acute inflammatory 
cattle ringworm infections of the human skin. The minimum 
effective dose and the optimum dose of the drug have yet to be 
established. The duration of the infection does not seem to have 
any bearing on the response to treatment.—Brit. M. J., 2 (1959): 
286. 
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Desiccated Chicken Sarcoma 


Viable for Twenty Years 


DESICCATION has been known for a long 
time to be a suitable method for the pres- 
ervation of disease-producing agents, par- 
ticularly viruses, but it is not known how 
long various disease agents can be pre- 
served by this method. The availability of 
chicken sarcoma (strain 13), preserved by 
desiccation from the frozen state for 20 
years, made possible the injection of this 
dried material to determine whether it was 
still active. Injection into day-old chicks 
proved its viability. 

The transmission of fowl leukosis with 
blood desiccated from the frozen state was 
reported in 1935.1 Tests were made in 6 
groups of chickens at 2, 89, 283, 365, 442, 
and 932 days after desiccation. The desic- 
cated material retained its activity in the 
dry state for as long as 932 days. Lack of 
available material precluded further tests. 


Material and Methods 


A chicken sarcoma was reported and 
designated “strain 13” in 1935.2 It was 
described as a mixed strain, closely related 
to leukosis. Injected locally, it produced a 
tumor at the point of injection and, when 
it metastasized, it produced sarcomatosis 
of the blood-forming organs, the liver, 
the spleen, and sometimes the bone mar- 
row. 

Lack of financial support forced work 
with strain 13 to be discontinued; but in 
1938 some of this tumor material was 
minced, frozen, and desiccated from the 
frozen state in vacuo over phosphorous 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

This work was aided by the Goldhaft Poultry Research 
Fund and by a grant from the U. S. Public Health Service. 
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pentoxide, sealed in glass tubes, and kept 
in a laboratory refrigerator. 

Twenty years later, 20 newly hatched 
chicks were selected to test the viability of 
the desiccated tumor. The dried material 
was ground in a mortar with Ringer’s solu- 
tion. 

The suspended desiccated material was 
drawn through a sterilized cotton plug 
with a syringe and 26-gauge needle to re- 
move any large particles. This material was 
injected into a wing vein of the day-old 
chicks. Some leakage occurred at the injec- 
tion site so that 1 month later 7 of the 20 
chicks showed small tumor growths at the 
point of injection over the wing vein. 

At this time, some of the fresh tumor 
growth was minced in Ringer’s solution 
and injected into 10 cockerels, 2 months 
old. Some injections were made _ intra- 
venously and some intramuscularly into the 
muscles of the breast. Six weeks after the 
day-old chicks were given injections, tumor 
growths over the wing veins had increased 
in size, and several chicks had died from 
tumor growths in the liver and the spleen. 

Also, the 10 cockerels that had been 
given injections of the fresh tumor sus- 
pension were examined (making the first 
transfer), and 6 showed small tumor 
growths at the point of injection in the 
breast muscles. These tumors varied in 
size from 5 to 20 mm. in diameter. At this 
time, 1 of the original lot of chicks died 
from a large tumor. Some of this tumor 
was minced in Ringer’s solution and in- 
jected into 5 new cockerels about 3 months 
of age. No tumors resulted from the injec- 
tion of this material, probably because it 
was prepared from a dead chick. 

Fifty-three days after injection of the 
original lot of day-old chicks, 2 chicks re- 
mained alive, each with tumors at the 
point of injection over the wing vein. One 
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of these was killed to carry out additional 
transfers. 

At this time in the group of 10 cockerels, 
of which only 6 showed “takes,” 1 cockerel 
was dead with a large tumor in the breast 
muscle. Six days later, another cockerel 
of this group died with a large tumor in 
the breast muscle. Sectioning showed that 
this tumor had degenerated, having be- 
come soft and fluctuating because of the 
presence of serum and blood. On necropsy, 
the abdominal cavity was found to contain 
mutiple, soft, shiny, rapidly growing 
tumors. 

These soft tumor growths had extended 
from the breast muscles through the ab- 
dominal wall into the abdominal cavity. 
Four days later, another cockerel died with 
a large tumor over the entire left breast. 
This tumor was soft and was discolored 
dark red-black from hemorrhage in its 
center, which had degenerated with rup- 
tured blood vessels. 

Finally, the last of the original group of 
day-old chicks, injected about 2 months 
previously, was unable to stand. It was 
killed and necropsy revealed a large breast 
tumor and a large spleen that was mottled 
with tumorous infiltration and pockets of 
blood. 

These injections proved the viability of 
the desiccated tumor. 


The tumors produced by the 20-year-old 
desiccated material grew rapidly, were 
firm, and contained stringy myxoid ma- 
terial. The myxoid substance was shiny 
and glistening, so that when a tumor was 
cut or scaped the myxoid tumor was sticky 
and stringy. The tumors that did not grow 
rapidly remained firm and circumscribed. 
The tumors that grew rapidly became soft 
and discolored, causing bulging of the 
breast and fluctuation on palpation. When 
sectioned, such tumors showed accumula- 
tion of myxoid, stringy fluid. Sometimes 
the fluid resembled blood but it did not clot, 
and when drained out showed rapidly pro- 
liferating, shiny, gray tumor tissue around 
the boundaries of the cavity. Removal of 
the breast in some instances showed simi- 
lar, soft, gray, shining tumors growing 
over the thoracic pleura. 
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Liver tumors, resulting from metastasis 
or from intravenous injection, were dis- 
seminated, ranging in size from barely 
visible to 5 em. across. These resembled 
hematomas, were a dark blood color that 
contrasted sharply with the surrounding 
reddish brown liver tissue. 

The splenic tumors seemed more diffuse 
in character and often resulted in enlarged 
spleens. Some spleens were very dark in 
color and, when sectioned, showed pockets 
of blood. The enlarged spleens frequently 
ruptured causing death from hemorrhage. 

The gross changes were the same as 
those seen in the tumors first found in 
1933. Microscopic examination of the 
tumors showed the same rapidly proliferat- 
ing characteristics as reported in 1935.7 


Summary 


Desiccated material prepared from a 
chicken tumor, sarcoma strain 13. Re | 
stored in a laboratory refrigerator for 20 
years, was available for test of its pres- 
ervation by desiccation. The tumor had 
been minced, frozen, and desiccated from 
the frozen state. It was reconstituted by 
grinding in a mortar with Ringer’s solu- 
tion. The reconstituted material was in- 
jected into day-old chicks. Tumors resulted 
from the injections, proving the activity of 
the desiccated material, and the tumors 
were propagated in series. 

Tumors grew readily in the muscle tis- 
sue of the breast. Tumors starting at the 
point of injection grew rapidly, killing the 
chicks. Metastasis occurred in the liver and 
spleen. 

Multiple tumors were found in the liver 
and spleen, with enlargement, and often 
resulted in rupture with fatal hemorrhage. 
The tumors appeared grossly and micro- 
scopically identical to strain 13 as described 
in 1935. The causative agent was preserved 
by dessication for 20 years. 


*Stubbs, E. L.: The Transmission of Fow] Leukosis 
Blood. J.A.V.M.A., 39, (June, 1935): 


*Stubbs, E. L., and J. Furth: The Relation of Leuko- 
sis to Sarcoma of Chickens. J. Exptl. Med., 61, 
(1935) : 593-615. 
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Parakeet and 


PET BIRDS in this country have increased so 
rapidly in the last few years that the num- 
ber of parakeets alone is almost equal to 
the number of dogs or cats. Pet bird owners 
are potentiaily as large a part of small ani- 
mal practice as any other species. However, 
veterinarians generally appear unsure to 
the bird-owning client and are often reluc- 
tant to even try to solve disease problems in 
birds when they are presented for medical 
care. 

A basic knowledge from which to make 
a diagnosis, and a knowledge of simple but 
effective treatments for common ailments, 
will help veterinarians render much of the 
service required by these clients. 

Fees should be commensurate with the 
time and skill involved, as in any other 
phase of practice. 

No effort is made here to cover every 
problem that occurs in treating parakeets 
and canaries, but a few conditions which 
commonly cause difficulty will be discussed. 


Loss of Feathers 


Loss of feathers is probably the most 
common ailment encountered and can be 
easily differentiated from normal molts by 
the absence of pinfeathers as well as by 
duration of the feather loss. Usually there 
is no skin irritation. The legs, breast, and 
sides under the wings are first and most 
severely affected. 

Treatment with 0.5 mg. of repositol tes- 
tosterone injected between the 2 layers of 
skin in the web of the wing has given fa- 


Dr. Leonard is a small animal practitioner in Muskogee, 

la. 

Presented before the Section on Small Animals at the 
96th Annual AVMA Convention, Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 
23-27, 1959. 
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Canary Practice 


R. H. LEONARD, D.v.M., M.S. 


vorable results this is the only site that I 
recommend to make any injection in para- 
keets and canaries). The injection should 
be repeated weekly. 

Some benefit is derived by these birds 
from a daily pinch or two of a vitamin- 
mineral supplement on the seeds. | 

This same treatment will aid in correct- 
ing voice changes and loss of voice. Two 
injections given at 3-week intervals are 
usually all that is necessary. 

Birds that pluck their own feathers are 
suffering from boredom 90 per cent of the 
time and only 10 per cent of the time from 
other causes. I have never had a bird fail 
to respond when the cage was moved out- 
doors during the day. Of course, protection 
is needed from the weather and other ani- 
mals. When it is impossible to place the 
bird outdoors, locating the cage near a 
large mirror or window may help. Provid- 
ing a companion bird sometimes serves the 
same purpose. These birds apparently need 
something to hold their attention in order 
for them to remain content. Parasites are 
seldom a factor in depluming cases. 


Mites 


The importance of mites in birds kept as 
pets is greatly overemphasized. Sanitation 
in pet bird cages is generally good, while 
mites thrive best in filth. There is no mite 
that cannot be seen with the naked eye 
when a white card is placed in the cage or 
the roost pole is wrapped with white paper. 

When mites are found, the owner should 
be instructed to buy a new roost pole, and 
paint the old one with Blackleaf 40. The 
bird can be induced to roost on the treated 
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pole for 3 hours once a week by setting the 
cage in a dark closet during the day when 
the owner can inspect the bird occasionally 
to see that it is not affected severely by the 
treatment. The pole should be repainted 
each time it is used and used at least 3 
times. 


Fatty Tumors 


Fatty tumors, commonly seen on the 
neck, shoulders, and breast, are easily re- 
moved. I prefer to operate without anes- 
thesia, using a No. 11 Bard-Parker blade 
to incise the skin. Then, by using a small 
hemostat, the tumor is removed by blunt 
dissection. Little hemorrhage occurs. No 
skin sutures are used. In my experience, 
birds pick at the sutures, and most birds 
will succeed in picking them loose before 
healing occurs. 

Some shock occurs in the removal of 
large tumors when no anesthesia is used, 
but I have more success in controlling shock 
than I have with general anesthesia. Ethyl 
chloride to freeze the area works satisfac- 
torily as a local anesthetic. In my experi- 
ence, procaine infiltration has been fatal in 
every case. Birds cannot tolerate procaine. 
Even procaine penicillin often causes fatal 
shock. 


Surgery 


I use general anesthesia for amputations 
and other major surgery, using 2.0 mg. of 
pentobarbital sodium diluted with 0.25 ce. 
of water given by mouth. I repeat this dose 
in 15 minutes if necessary; the margin of 
safety is much greater orally than by in- 
jection. Birds fasted for 24 hours are rela- 
tively easy to anesthetize by this method. 

Tumors involving the thin abdominal 
wall are dangerous to remove. I allow them 
to grow enough so that I can tie a nylon 
ligature around the base, not too tightly at 
first. Then I tighten it weekly. In this way, 
the blood supply to the tumor will be cut 
off, and eventually the tumor will drop off. 

Fractures in birds respond well to treat- 
ment when they are simple; compound 
fractures usually require amputation or 
euthanasia. Adhesive tape alone is adequate 
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for splinting; 1 or 2 layers will hold the 
femur or tibia. Care must be taken not to 
apply the tape too tightly because the bird 
will not tolerate it that way. Wing fractures 
usually are best immobilized by taping 
both wings snugly to the body using cotton 
padding to get good apposition of the frac- 
ture ends. Seven to 10 days is long enough 
to leave any splint on a bird. 


Diarrhea 


Diarrheas are common in these pets, and 
many are due to excessive feeding of 
greens, paper, and sweets, especially toast 
and jelly. Elimination of these practices 
and administration of 1 drop twice daily of 
3 or 4 per cent sulfaquinoxaline directly 
into the beak usually gives favorable 
results. 

When this treatment fails, I recommend 
feeding sour buttermilk twice in 1 day. 
Sour buttermilk flushes the intestine as a 
laxative, but should not be used more often 
than once a week. 


Paralysis 


Paralysis is common. Birds that fall off 
the perch, lay on their side, or have to 
hold with the beak as well as the feet to 
keep their balance are often paralysis vic- 
tims. Nearly all of these that do not have a 
history of a preceding illness will respond 
to vitamin-mineral supplementation. I use 
a syrup containing hematinic vitamins and 
minerals, giving the bird a drop 3 or 4 
times daily. Most birds, even acutely ill 
ones, will take this type of preparation from 
the end of a medicine dropper. Birds that 
still eat well will respond to a daily pinch 
of powdered vitamin-mineral supplement 
on the seed. 


Birds that are egg-bound are frequently 
encountered. The egg usually is still in the 
oviduct, but is easily palpated. These birds 
stand up especially straight and do not eat. 
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I use heat, 110 to 120 F. for 20 minutes at 
a time, keeping close watch so prostration 
will not occur, and administer a few drops 
of mineral oil into the cloaca. The egg is 
usually passed within the first 20 minutes. 
This heat can be most easily provided by 
the use of a light bulb behind a shield since 
birds lay eggs best in the dark. Increase 
the heat slowly because fatigue and subse- 
quent shock, with lowered body tempera- 
ture, is often the cause of this problem. 
Sometimes a yolk is free in the abdominal 
cavity and produces peritonitis. The bird 
stands upright as if egg-bound, but the 
mass is soft and lower in the abdominal 
cavity. The bird is seldom as acutely sick as 
when egg-bound and usually not off feed. I 
aspirate these, using a 20-gauge needle and 
inject 1 or 2 cc. of 5 per cent sulfamerazine 
intraperitoneally through the same needle 
and repeat the procedure in 3 or 4 days. 


Sealy face and scaly legs may be due to 
different causes, but they respond to the 
same treatment. I use an emulsion made of 
half mineral oil and half acriflavin solution 


(1%) to sponge on affected areas twice 
weekly. 

There are specific infectious diseases that 
affect pet birds, such as bronchitis, New- 
castle disease, and psittacosis, but in the 
average small animal practice these are 
rare. 

For treating colds and pneumonia, I have 
found whisky better than antibiotics. I 
dilute the whiskey with 10 parts of water, 
put it on bread, and give it to the bird 
every 2 hours. Of all the antibiotics, oxyte- 
tracycline gives the best results. I adminis- 
ter it as a liquid on bread or as a powder 
mixed with fresh orange, hamburger, or 
cheese. The dose is 5 mg. twice a day, con- 
sidering that there will be some waste in- 
volved in the process of administration. 

Overgrowth of the upper beaks of para- 
keets is usually hereditary and occurs when 
birds are several years old. One may trim 
these every 3 weeks, but most can be cor- 
rected by cutting transverse grooves on the 
under side of the upper beak with a small 
3-cornered file. Two or 3 grooves cut as 
deep as possible without causing bleeding 
are adequate. This treatment results in a 
beak with increased curvature after 2 or 3 
treatments, and trimming may be discon- 
tinued for sometimes as long as a year. 


Psittacosis Responds to Chlortetracycline 


Psittacosis can be controlled in parakeets by tetracycline 
compounds given in medicated feed or by injections. The bird is 
fed hulled millet seeds impregnated with 0.5 mg. of chlortetra- 
cycline per gram of feed for 3 to 5 days, followed by regular feed 
for 1 or 2 days. This medication schedule, continued for 30 days, 
has achieved almost complete, but not always immediate, recov- 
eries.—J.Am.M.A., 172, (1960): 165-166. 
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Natural Occurrences of 


SALMONELLA DUBLIN, a bacterium generally 
considered as occurring only infrequently 
in the United States, was isolated in 19 
epizootics within 1 year in Arizona live- 
stock. Isolations were made from 7 species 
of animals including cattle. 

Although unpublished reports of isola- 
tions of S. dublin may have been made at 
other laboratories, a search of the litera- 
ture failed to reveal reports in this country 
of isolation of S. dublin from horses, rab- 
bits, dogs, mice, chickens, or doves. The 
isolations made at this laboratory are be- 
lieved to be the first reported in these spe- 
cies in the United States. 


History and Occurrence 


The apparent pathogenicity and prevalence of S. 
dublin in man and animals in other parts of the 
world are well Tn 
1929, S. dublin was serologically separated from 
Bacillus enteritidis (Gartner’s bacillus) and estab- 
lished as a separate species.* Since that time it has 
been found in all parts of the world. 

In contrast to the frequency of reports in foreign 
countries, only occasional references to S. dublin 
epizootics could be found in the literature of this 
country. Published salmonellosis surveys revealed 
that only a few cultures of S. dublin had been 


From the University of Arizona Experiment Farm at 
Mesa where Dr. Rokey is associate pathologist, in charge 
of the Animal Pathology Laboratory, and Mr. Erling is 
research associate. Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station 
technical paper No. 542. 

Based on a paper presented before the Section on Re- 
search, Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting of the AVMA, Kansas 
City, Mo., Aug. 23-27, 1959. 

The authors thank Dr. H. G. Crecelius, Arizona Public 
Health Laboratories at Phoenix, and Mr. P. R. Edwards, 
Communicable Disease Center, Chamblee, Ga., for group 
typing and final identification of cultures. 
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Salmonella dublin in Arizona 


A Preliminary Report 


Ned W. ROKEY, D.V.M., B.S. 
Homer G. ERLING, B.S. 


isolated..7""*** In the United States, according 
to a 16-year survey published in 1949, only 45 of 
13,516 Salmonella cultures were S. dublin. Ten of 
these were from cattle. Other isolations reported in 
this survey were from foxes, a turkey, and a canary.® 

Epizootics of S. dublin in California cattle were 
reported in 1954°** In 1958, the authors reported 
isolation of S. dublin from Arizona cattle.” 

In contrast to the 45 isolations which were re- 
ported in the 16-year survey, 33 isolations of S. 
dublin were reported from animals in this country 
in 1958.% Nineteen of these were from cattle, 5 
from chickens, 3 from mink, 2 from dogs, and 1 
each from a mouse, horse, rabbit, and dove. These 
isolations were all derived from the western part 
of the United States—4 were from California cattle: 
4 additional isolations were from Utah, 1 from 
cattle, and 3 from mink. One isolation was from 
chickens in New Mexico. The remaining 24 isola- 
tions were made from the 19 epizootics studied by the 
authors in Arizona. 

Isolations of S. dublin in man, in common with 
those in animals, have been confined mainly to 
other parts of the world. Prior to 1948, only one 
isolation from man was reported in this country.” 
However. in 1958, an outbreak occurred in man 
in California and was traced to a certified raw 
milk dairy.** 


Methods 


The specimens used in this study were presented 
to the laboratory as routine accessions for diagnosis. 
No effort was made to select herds, flocks, or in- 
dividual animals. Complete histories were recorded 
on each accession. 

The calves were presented to the laboratory by 
veterinary practitioners. 

Standard procedures for enteric  bacteriologic 
studies were used.” Methods were those described 
by the authors.” Direct plating was done on tryp- 
tose, blood agar, or both. 

The following tissues were used for bacteriologic 
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study: liver, lung, joint fluid, blood, spleen, kidney, 
brain, bile, urine, prefemoral lymph node, prescapu- 
lar lymph nodes, and mesenteric lymph nodes. When 
possible, a minimum of 4 tissues was selected for 
study. These were varied in order that an equal 
representation of tissues could be studied. In no 
instance was fecal material cultured and no attempt 
was made to isolate and identify viral agents. 


Bacteriologic Findings 


Salmonella dublin* was recovered from 
tissues of 15 calves. The isolations were 
made from all tissues cultured, except 
brain tissue. In calves, the highest inci- 
dence of isolation was from liver tissue and 
prescapular lymph nodes, whereas spleen 
tissue showed the lowest incidence of isola- 
tion. 

In other species, S. dublin was recovered 
from liver, heart, air sacs, and unabsorbed 
yolk sacs of chickens; and from the pre- 
femoral lymph nodes, liver, and spleen of 
dogs. In mice, isolations were made from 
liver and kidney tissue; in rabbits, from 
liver and spleen. The isolation from doves 
was made from liver tissue, and the isola- 
tion from the equine fetus was from 
stomach contents and peritoneal fluid. 

With one exception, a focal lung abscess 
in a calf, all isolations were made from en- 
richment mediums. This exception was an 
isolation made by direct plating on tryp- 
tose agar. 

Biochemical reactions were those previ- 
ously reported by the authors.*° Cultures 
presumptive of Salmonella were picked for 
group serotyping.** In instances where all 
cultures from various tissues were of the 
same Salmonella group, only one culture 
picked at random was forwarded for spe- 
cies serotyping.+ Otherwise, a culture from 
each Salmonella group was selected for 
typing. 


RESULTS 
Calves 


Clinical Signs.—Clinical signs seen in 
ealves with S. dublin infection generally 
were those reported by the authors and in- 


*This species of S. dublin was typed. 

**Group serotyping was performed by 
Public Health Laboratories, Phoenix. 

+Species serotyping was performed by the Communicable 
Disease Center, Chamblee, Ga. 
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cluded dehydration, muscular weakness, re- 
cumbency and, in some cases, an uncon- 
trollable fetid diarrhea.*® Additional signs 
seen in calves in this study were central 
nervous involvement and an occasional en- 
largement of the hock and knee joints. 
Central nervous involvement was mani- 
fested by incoordination and nystagmus. 

Necropsy Findings.—Respiratory organs 
were grossly normal with the exception of 
occasional consolidation of the extreme tip 
of the apical lobe of the lung and petechiae. 
Exudative processes were not observed in 
the broncioles or bronchi. In calves that 
had died before being brought to the lab- 
oratory, lung congestion was observed and 
was always conspicuous in the lobe on the 
side on which the calf had been lying when 
it had died. This was believed to be the re- 
sult of hypostasis due to impending death. 
This lung condition was not seen in mori- 
bund calves killed immediately before nec- 
ropsy. 

Petechiae, erosions, and a_ gastritis, 
varying from catarrhal to hemorrhagic, 
were observed regularly in the abomasa. 
The erosions were pinpoint to 3 mm. in 
size and colored black in some of the calves. 
Petechiae were observed in all parts of the 
abomasa. 

Enteritis was inconstant. In some calves, 
the wall of the intestinal tracts were 
edematous with large amounts of mucus in 
the lumen. Ecchymoses were observed on 
the mucosa of the large bowel, but only oc- 
casionally was blood seen in the intestinal 
tract or feces. 

Gross enlargement of the mesenteric 
lymph nodes was observed consistently. 
This enlargement was of such a size and 
coloration that the lymph node chains 
could easily have been mistaken for loops 
of the small intestine. Accompanying peri- 
tonitis also was seen with fibrin shreds in 
an excess of straw-colored, frothy peri- 
toneal fluid. 

Some degree of liver damage was seen 
in all calves. In some calves, only sub- 
capsular petechiae were seen, others showed 
disseminated necrotic foci, ranging from 
pinpoint to 2 mm. in size throughout the 
entire liver tissue. Examination of liver 
tissue sections revealed necrotic foci of all 
livers examined. These necrotic nodules 
were present in livers showing gross ne- 
crotic foci, as well as in those showing only 
subcapsular petechiae. 

Liver discoloration was seen regularly. 
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This coloration varied from occasional ir- 
regularly rounded, burnished golden areas 
in some livers to complete discoloration in 
others. 

With the exception of occasional pete- 
chiae, spleens were apparently normal. 

In some calves there was an involvement 
of the hock or knee joints. In some in- 
stances, the joint capsules were distended, 
with an excess of straw-colored joint fluid 
in which fibrin shreds were seen. Occa- 
sionally, gross enlargement could be seen. 

Prophylactic .medication is standard 
management practice in this area and, in 
some instances, it is relied on to substitute 
for good sanitation practices. Many of the 
calves studied probably had been on a 
treatment schedule from the time they 
were born. Sustained treatment possibly 
could alter pathologic processes seen in the 
calves. 


Poultry 


Salmonella dublin was isolated from 4 
flocks of chickens. These isolations were 
made from birds in a laying flock of 100 
birds; a broiler operation of 90,000 birds; 
and 2 flocks of 2-week-old chicks, one of 
13,000 birds, and the other of 300. 

Clinical Signs and Lesions at Necropsy. 
—Clinical signs and lesions seen at nec- 
ropsy in the 2-week-old birds were similar 
to the classical “bacillary white diarrhea” 
of chicks caused by Salmonella pullorum. 
In the broiler flock, clinical signs were 
cyanotic combs, dehydration, high tempera- 
ture, and diarrhea. At necropsy, petechiae 
were seen on the pericardium, abdominal 
fat, and serosa of the intestinal tract. White 
necrotic foci were seen in the livers. A 
severe catarrhal enteritis was seen in the 
proximal third of the intestinal tract. 

Clinical signs and pathologic changes 
seen in the laying flock were vague. Only 
1 bird was examined. 


Salmonella dublin was isolated from 2 
dogs, a mature Greyhound and a Weima- 
raner pup. 

In the Greyhounds, the first dogs to 
sicken were adults racing at a local track. 
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Later, dogs of various ages in the kennel 
sickened, and 17 of 20 died. This kennel 
consisted of 11 year-old pups, 8 mature 
dogs, and an aged German Shepherd Dog 
house pet. The mature dogs had been im- 
munized against distemper and hepatitis. 

Salmonella dublin was isolated from 1 of 
these dogs. Uncontrollable diarrhea was 
present. Central nervous’ involvements 
were observed in some. 

An additional isolation of S. dublin was 
made from a 6-month-old Weimaraner with 
frank abscessation of the peripheral lymph 
glands, lungs, and liver. 


Horses, Mice, Doves, and Rabbits 


Salmonella dublin was isolated from a 
3-month aborted equine fetus. There was 
a history of abortions and poor breeding 
performance in this herd. 

Salmonella dublin was isolated also from 
young rabbits housed on wire. The parent 
rabbits had been housed on wire for at 
least 2 years. Clinical signs were a rapidly 
progressing diarrhea. At necropsy, the in- 
testinal tract was filled with a blood-tinged, 
watery exudate. Examination for intestinal 
parasites was negative. 

One additional isolation of S. dublin was 
made from a white-winged dove. (Melo- 
pelia asiatica mearnsi). This was an inci- 
dental isolation made from a dove that was 
collected in a study of Plasmodium infec- 
tion in this species. 

A rather peculiar situation exists re- 
garding the isolation of S. dublin from 
mice. A chronic respiratory-like disease, 
associated with anemia, had been respon- 
sible for heavy losses in 8- to 17-week-old 
replacement birds in a 40,000 caged-layer 
operation. This disease syndrome had been 
encountered in each successive group of 
replacement birds for several months. 

Repeated attempts to isolate Salmonella 
organisms from this flock had been un- 
successful, although serums from. sick 
birds were serologically positive to S. 
pullorum. 

A visit to the ranch revealed that it was 
being overrun by mice. Mice collected on 
this ranch were found to be harboring 
S. dublin. When an active mouse eradica- 
tion program was undertaken, the disease 
syndrome in the birds disappeared and has 
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not reappeared in 6 months. The exact 
etiologic agent of the disease is not known. 


DISCUSSION 
Incidence, Morbidity, and Mortality 


Calves—It should be emphasized that 
this preliminary study included only a 
small number of animals. However, the 
results are believed to be significant, since 
S. dublin had not been reported previously 
in any species in Arizona. 


isolations from Individual 


Calves 

Pseudo- 
Coli- monas 
forms spp. 


TABLE 1—Bacterial 


Salmon- 


15-90 days 
Total 


*Salmonella anatum (1); S. newport (1); S. montevideo, 
S. newport (1). **Salmonella newport (1); S. san diego 
(1); S. dublin (1). 

+Salmonella san diego (1); S. typhimurium (1); S. dub- 
lin (14). 


A total of 51 calves representing 22 
herds were examined. 

With one exception, a 9-day-old calf, all 
S. dublin isolations were made from calves 
in the 15-to-90-day age group (table 1). 

Salmonella dublin was isolated from 15 
calves (29%), representing 9 _ herds 
(42.8%). 

There were 22 calves from 14 herds in 
the 15- to 90-day age group. Salmonella 
dublin was isolated from 14 (63.6%) rep- 
resenting 8 herds (57%). 

Two additional calves in this group were 
harboring Salmonella—S. san diego in one, 
S. typhimurium in the other. In this group, 
there were 16 calves (66%) with salmonel- 
losis. Of those with salmonellosis, S. dublin 
was isolated from 87 per cent. 

Average calf mortality in the herds in- 
fected with S. dublin was 48 per cent. 
Highest mortality in any infected herd was 
85 per cent, while the lowest was 30 per 
cent. Morbidity was almost 100 per cent 
in one herd, with 65 per cent the average 
morbidity in all herds. No adult cattle were 
known to be involved. 
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Poultry—All the epizootics in poultry 
were in ground-type housing operations. 
Only a small percentage of the total flocks 
examined at this laboratory harbored S. 
dublin. 

Mortality in both flocks of the 2-week-old 
chicks was approximately 9 per cent. In 
one of these flocks, chicks were housed in 
pens of 2,000 under a common roof. The 
disease spread slowly from sick birds in 2 
adjacent pens to birds throughout the en- 
tire flock. 

In the broiler operation, 8-week-old birds 
were housed in groups of 10,000. Of the 
90,000 birds, 30,000 died during the course 
of the epizootic. At its peak, losses exceeded 
1,100 birds per day. 

In the broiler flock, the disease occurred 
during extremely hot weather and the own- 
er had administered magnesium sulfate to 
the birds on the second day. It would be 
hazardous to incriminate S. dublin as the 
sole cause of high mortality in this flock. 
It may be assumed that heat and mistreat- 
ment were largely responsible for the 
heavy loss in this flock. 

The isolation of S. dublin in the laying 
flock was made from a single bird. Clinical 
signs were vague. The owner of the flock 
stated that she had lost 65 birds from a 
flock of 100. 

Mortality in experimentally inoculated 
birds was similar to the mortality seen in 
the 2-week-old chicks. 

Other Occurrences—Mortality in rabbits 
approximated 10 per cent and was confined 
to young rabbits. 


Treatment and Control 


Little information could be found in the 
literature of this country regarding treat- 
ment of S. dublin infection. Chlortetra- 
cycline? and neomycin® were reported to 
produce an excellent response in calves 
affected with S. dublin. 

Foreign workers report favorably on the 
use of chloramphenicol,*: sulfathalidine,?* 
furazolidone,?1_ and autogenous vaccines.?° 

While treatment of S. dublin infections 
was not studied under controlled condi- 
tions, practicing veterinarians reported 
that antibiotics, sulfonamides, homologous 
serums, and bacterins had little apparent 
value in controlling the disease in calves. 
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Evaluation of treatment in chicks could 
not be made since this treatment was un- 
der lay supervision. However, in the broiler 
flock, nitrofurazone administered on the 
third day seemed to have little effect on 
the mortality. 

In an affected dairy, strict sanitation 
and management were apparently success- 
ful in controlling the disease. This success 
was accomplished by providing clean dis- 
infected maternity stalls for parturient 
cows, and individual flyproof pens for the 
calves. 


Epidemiology 


Prior to Jan. 3, 1958, when an isolation 
was made from a ealf, S. dublin had not 
been reported in Arizona livestock. Peaks 
of the occurrences of epizootics were dur- 
ing the months of October and November. 
Initial isolations from other species in 
1958 were: dog—June 2; chickens—July 
7; rabbit—October 5; dove—October 25; 
mice—October 30; equine fetus—Novem- 
ber 1. 

Two distinct types of operations were 
involved in the cattle epizootics. Four were 
in calves in grade A dairies and the other 
5 were in calves in “heifer replacement” 
operations. 

Two of the dairies had imported adult 
animals during the previous year. No cattle 
had been added recently by the other two 
dairies. All 4 dairies were attempting to 
raise replacement heifers within the herds. 

No history of interchange of livestock 
among the infected herds in Arizona could 
be established. In no instance were calves 
from the affected dairies involved where 
the disease occurred in heifer replacement 
operations. 

In one of the affected heifer replacement 
operations, calves were purchased from 3 
local dairies, all of which were investi- 
gated; S. dublin was not found. 

In epizootics of S. dublin in this area, 
sanitation was sometimes inadequate and, 
in other cases, sanitation and management 
were good. In 1 heifer replacement opera- 
tion, sanitation and management were ex- 
ceptionally good. Calves were kept in indi- 
vidual isolation for 3 weeks, then penned 
in groups of 8. An adequate program of 
prophylaxis was followed. Calf losses in 
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this operation exceeded 33 per cent even 
though an aggressive medication program 
was instigated under veterinary supervi- 
sion. 

Management and sanitation in the grade 
A dairy herds were considered average 
in 3 herds, while in the fourth, sanitation 
was inadequate. Peculiarly, the latter herd 
experienced the lowest calf mortality of 
any dairy herd. 

Salmonella dublin infection occurred in 
poultry flocks in 4 widely separated areas. 
No relationship among the flocks was es- 
tablished regarding origin of chicks, water, 
feed, supplies, or geographical location. 

The epidemiology involving isolation of 
S. dublin from dogs, horses, chickens, mice, 
and rabbits is vague. 

Feed sources and animal importations 
were suspected in some epizootics. Feed, 
water, milk, and milk substitutes were ex- 
amined in some cases. Attempts were made 
to determine presence of carrier animals 
by fecal examination and serologic testing. 
Salmonella dublin was not isolated in any 
of these studies. 

Isolation from doves, although made 
from only 1 bird, indicates another possible 
reservoir of infection for herds of this 
country. These birds are indigenous to 
southern California, southern Arizona, and 
New Mexico. They migrate to and beyond 
Mexico City. Salmonella dublin infection 
may be an enzootic disease in Guatemala.® 

In no instance was the source of infec- 
tion conclusively proved in any epizootic. 
This phase of the epidemiology of S. dublin 
awaits further investigation. 


Public Health Significance 


Foreign literature repeatedly stresses 
the fact that in areas where S. dublin is 
enzootic in animals, particularly in cattle, 
infections in man also occur. Contaminated 
milk and meat have been incriminated as 
sources of infection in man.®?426,31 
monella dublin is known to be shed in the 
milk of infected cows,!® and in 1958, an 
epidemic in man was reported in Califor- 
nia and was traced to a certified raw milk 
dairy.28 According to this report, there 
were 19 suspected and 11 laboratory-proved 
cases. Salmonella organisms isolated from 
this herd were confirmed and S. dublin.?° 
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Fortunately, to date, only 1 case in man 
has been reported in Arizona.’ This person 
was a transient worker from California. 


General Discussion 


Preliminary observations of mortality 
and morbidity, treatment response under 
field conditions, and results of inoculated 
experimental calves indicate that strains 
of S. dublin in this area produce an ex- 
tremely destructive disease in calves. These 
strains of S. dublin are the same serologic 
types that occur in foreign countries.?’ 

Salmonellas other than S. dublin were 
encountered in this study; however, a dis- 
tinct age differential was seen in these 
calves as well as a difference in gross 
pathologic findings. Extensive lung in- 
volvement was seen in calves infected with 
other Salmonella species, while this condi- 
tion was not seen in calves with S. dublin 
infection. 

Distinctive liver lesions, gross enlarge- 
ment of the mesenteric lymph nodes, and 
gastritis were observed regularly in all 
calves infected with S. dublin. 

During the latter part of this study, 
tentative diagnoses of S. dublin infection 
in calves were made from history, age, and 
necropsy lesions. Diagnoses were confirmed 
by isolations of the organism from various 
tissues of the calves. 

Observations of clinical signs, age inci- 
dence, course of the disease, and necropsy 
lesions, both in naturally infected calves 
and in inoculated experimental calves, indi- 
cate that S. dublin may produce a charac- 
teristic disease entity in calves which may 
be distinctly separate from other salmonel- 
loses. 

Foreign workers point out that S. Dublin 
is enzootic rather than sporadic.’*:!9 Sal- 
monella dublin has been found to be viable 
in dried feces for 3 years.’® Once a farm 
becomes infected, the disease occurs year 
after year on the same farm. Adult cattle 
have been shown to shed S. dublin in the 
feces for 3 years after apparent recovery 
from infection.‘ Calves may also become 
carriers and shed the organisms in their 
feces for long periods of time.?® 

Undetected carrier animals probably 
play an important role in dissemination of 
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the disease. This may prove te be a par- 
ticularly vexing problem when the chang- 
ing trends in the livestock industry, partic- 
ularly dairying, are considered. For ex- 
ample, larger numbers of animals are being 
confined to smaller areas for economy and 
efficiency of production. In Arizona, heifer 
replacement operations are becoming popu- 
lar. Mass movement of livestock to and 
from all parts of the country affords ex- 
cellent opportunity for dissemination of 
disease. 

An explosive epizootic of S. dublin in 
calves in a dairy herd (85% mortality) 
closely followed importation of adult ani- 
mals from a known infected area outside 
of Arizona. 

Prior to 1948, all reported isolations of 
S. Dublin in cattle were from California. 
While not directly concerned with this 
paper, the explosive spread of vesicular 
exanthema of swine in 1952 is indicative 
of the danger of delimiting an infectious 
disease to any specific area. This error in 
judgment should not be repeated and the 
potential spread of S. dublin to noninfected 
areas and herds by movement of unde- 
tected carrier animals should not be 
ignored. 


Conclusions 


1) Salmonella dublin may already be far 
more widespread in the United States than 
has generally been accepted. 


2) Species of S. dublin which occur in 
this area can cause an extremely destruc- 
tive disease in calves. 


3) The isolations from other species in- 
dicate additional reservoirs for S. dublin © 
and potential sources of infection for man. 


4) The isolation of S. dublin from 
horses, dogs, mice, chickens, and rabbits is 
believed to be the first reported from these 
species in this country. 


5) Preliminary observations of clinical 
signs, age incidence, necropsy lesions, and 
histopathologic studies indicate that S. 
dublin may produce a characteristic disease 
entity in calves which may be distinctly 
separate from other salmonelloses. 
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Summary 


The prevalence and apparent pathogen- 
icity of Salmonella dublin in man and 
animals, especially in calves, in other parts 
of the world are well documented. When 
S. dublin was isolated at this laboratory 
and a search of the literature showed few 
reported cases of S. dublin in the United 
States, a study of the prevalence of the 
disease was undertaken. 

Seven species of animals were involved 
in the 19 epizootics of S. dublin studied. 
Nine were in cattle, 4 in chickens, and 2 in 
dogs. One epizootic occurred in horses and 
1 in domestic rabbits. In addition, S. dub- 
lin was isolated from wild mice and a dove. 
No reference could be found to previous 
isolations in this country of S. dublin from 
horses, mice, rabbits, dogs, doves, or 
chickens. 

Calf mortality reached 85 per cent in 
one of the 9 dairy herds in central Arizona, 
while average mortality was approximately 
48 per cent. Heavy losses also were en- 
countered in poultry epizootics and in a 
kennel of Greyhounds. Treatment with 
antibiotics, sulfonamides, antiserums, and 
bacterins was of little value. Inoculation 
of experimental animals indicated that S. 
dublin is capable of producing an extremely 
destructive disease. 

In the past, published reports of S. 
dublin in this country were infrequent, and 
mainly of the survey type. The few re- 
corded cases of S. dublin were limited 
mainly to cattle in California, and to foxes. 
Before 1948, no cases had been reported 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Humane Slaughter Program 


IN 1958, the President signed the Humane 
Slaughter Bill making it law, which 
brought into being a new concept in man- 
animal relationships. Humane slaughter 
laws in this country had been traditionally 
an important part of the over-all anti- 
cruelty-to-animal program skillfully ap- 
plied by devoted members of humane 
organizations. Now, a federal law requir- 
ing the establishment of a national code 
or standard for handling and slaughtering 
food animals has been enacted. 

The proposed legislation was introduced 
in May, 1955, culminating in the final en- 
actment of the law as we know it today. 
Basically, the law establishes a United 
States policy with respect to handling and 
dispatching of food animals. It reads as 
follows: “Slaughtering and handling of 
livestock in connection with slaughter 
shall be carried out only by humane 
methods.” 

In its deliberations, Congress identified 
2 humane methods of handling and 
slaughtering of livestock: “In the case of 
cattle, calves, horses, mules, sheep, swine, 


Dr. Johnson is chief staff officer for humane slaughter 
at the Meat Inspection Division, USDA, ARS, Washington, 
D.C. 
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the AVMA in Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 23-27, 1959. 
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and other livestock, all animals are ren- 
dered insensible to pain by a single blow, 
gunshot, or electrical, chemical, or other 
means that is rapid and effective before 
being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or 
cut”; or “by slaughtering in accordance 
with ritual requirements of the Jewish 
faith or any other religious faith that 
prescribes a method of slaughter whereby 
the animal suffers loss of consciousness by 
anemia of the brain caused by the simul- 
taneous and instantaneous severance of 
the carotid artery with a sharp instru- 
ment.” 

The first of these methods was inten- 
tionally broad in scope. The details were to 
be developed by study and research by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and on advice of 
the federal Humane Slaughter Advisory 
Committee. 

Compliance with Humane Slaughter Law 
after its effective date on July 1, 1960, is 
mandatory only when a packer sells his 
livestock products to an agency of the 
federal government. The law does not in- 
clude poultry. 

Specifically, Congress directed the secre- 
tary and an advisory committee to desig- 
nate exact methods of slaughtering and 
handling associated with them on March 
1, 1959. The period between the designa- 
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tion date and the effective date in 1960 
provides packers with the necessary time 
to secure and install equipment. 

On Feb. 27, 1959, the secretary identi- 
fied methods of slaughter and handling 
of livestock considered to be humane. 
These designations were based on the 
findings of veterinarians of the Meat In- 
spection Division, Veterinary Physiolo- 
gists, Animal Husbandry Research Work- 
ers, and the Advisory Committee. They 
are: (1) chemical—carbon dioxide; (2) 
mechanical—powder or air activated me- 
chanical stunners; (3) electrical—electric- 
ity; (4) gunshot—firearms. 

With one exception, each method was 
declared acceptable for all species slaugh- 
tered. Carbon dioxide was found to be 
acceptable for sheep and swine only. In- 
sufficient work had been done at the time 
the designations were made to determine 
the exact effectiveness of the gas on other 
species. On Aug. 12, 1959, carbon dioxide 
was declared by the secretary to be ac- 
ceptable for calves. 

Carbon dioxide and electricity were 
found to be acceptable providing. they 
produced surgical anesthesia, while me- 
chanical equipment and gunshot must 
produce immediate and complete uncon- 
sciousness with a minimum of excitement 
and discomfort. 

Handling in connection with slaughter 
was given equal consideration with the 
slaughter methods. Regardless of the 
method used to produce insensibility, the 
humane slaughter designations provide 
that animals must be driven and handled 
with a minimum of excitement and dis- 
comfort. 

When considering the fundamental ob- 
jectives of humane slaughter, one singu- 
lar goal was paramount: to bring about 
insensibility of the animal without imme- 
diate loss of vital organ function (princi- 
pally of the heart). Thus, it was neces- 
sary that animal lose consciousness in a 
very short time with the heart still func- 
tioning to bring about rapid bleeding and 
ultimate death. Whatever the agent used, 
death could only be the result of bleeding, 
not of the agent. 

A second requirement basic to any agent 
capable of producing insensibility is that 
its use could in no way affect or produce 
an unwholesome condition in the meat 
from the carcass or any of its edible parts. 
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Carbon Dioxide Anesthesia 


As long ago as 1827, it was demon- 
strated that a dog exposed to an atmos- 
phere containing carbon dioxide became 
anesthetized.* In 1904, carbon dioxide was 
first tried in the slaughter of food ani- 
mals; however, these attempts were not 
satisfactory.2 In 1950, the Hormel Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn., began a series of 
successful experiments on pigs using car- 
bon dioxide as an anesthetic agent. 

The ability of carbon dioxide to pro- 
duce anesthesia is by loss of function of 
the “consciousness center” of the brain be- 
cause of the associated anesthetic proper- 
ties of the gas and the markedly reduced 
supply of oxygen to the brain. This is ac- 
complished before vital heart action 
ceases. 

It is relatively cheap gas, commercially 
available in large quantities, nonflammable 
and, when used with properly designed 
units, offers no hazard to employees. Its 
specific gravity is greater than air and 
it is nontoxic. When used in proper dilu- 
tion, it is relatively nonirritating. Further- 
more, this gas is rapidly interchanged in 
the animal system with oxygen. 

Several devices have been developed 
making use of the heavier-than-air prin- 
ciple of the gas. The equipment developed 
by the Hormel Company carries compart- 
mentalized animals on a conveyor into and 
out of a recessed tunnel containing car- 
bon dioxide gas and air. The tunnel is 
open at both ends and, by means of flex- 
ible impellers, the animals are retained in 
their respective areas within the chamber. 
Immediately after emergence from _ the 
tunnel, the animals are either shackled 
and stuck, or placed on a conveyor for 
prone sticking and bleeding. Equipment 
of this type is able to handle from 250 to 
750 hogs per hour. An adaptation of the 
straight tunnel has been developed in Den- 
mark for smaller operations. In principle, 
it is identical to the Hormel unit, but the 
tunnel is “U”-shaped, with the central por- 
tion of the U being depressed and both 
ends open and elevated. Source of gas for 
any of the units may be from liquid car- 
bon dioxide or from temperature and 
pressure-controlled reduction of dry ice. 

Concentrations of gas for hogs vary 
from 65 per cent carbon dioxide recom- 
mended by Danish workers’ to 85 to 90 
per cent used by some packers in this 
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country. Although not confirmed here, it 
is the observation of the Danish workers 
that concentrations over 70 per cent pro- 
duce stiffness in the carcasses after bleed- 
ing. Sheep, on the other hand, are some- 
what more sensitive and require more 
exacting controls. Complete anesthesia 
with proper exposure time has been best 
produced at about 70 per cent carbon di- 
oxide. 

Exposure time is variable depending on 
gas concentration. The same is true de- 
pending on the species being anesthetized. 
Hogs require from 60 to 90 seconds to 
traverse an immobilizing tunnel; sheep 
and calves, 80 to 90 seconds. 

After entry into the carbon dioxide at- 
mosphere, the speed with which anesthe- 
sia ensues is dependent on the conveyor 
speed and gas concentration. Unconscious- 
ness has been detected in pigs after 8 sec- 
onds at 85 per cent concentration, and in 
15 seconds at 70 per_cent concentrations. 
The induction phase in any concentration 
is short and without extreme violence. 
Lack of marked irritation is evidenced by 
the fact that the pig does not hold his 
breath, but rather a deep gasping type of 
breathing is consistently observed. 


Compliance with Humane Slaughter Law after 
July 1, 1960, is mandatory when a packer 
sells to an agency of the federal govern- 
ment. 


Recovery after carbon dioxide anesthesia 
in hogs requires about 65 to 70 seconds; 
sheep, from 45 to 55 seconds. Normally, 
animals are stuck in no more than 30 
seconds after emergence from the carbon 
dioxide atmosphere. This allows ample 
time for dispatching the animals before 
earliest reflexes and consciousness returns. 
Postmortem examination of carbon di- 
oxide-anesthetized hogs showed them to 
be normal and bleeding was complete. His- 
tologic examination of tissues from car- 
bon dioxide-anesthetized hogs failed to 
show any significant difference in the 
microscopic appearance of tissues from 
nonanesthetized hogs. The pH of meat 
from carcasses of carbon dioxide-anesthe- 
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tized hogs was 5.4; from nonanesthetized 
hogs, 5.65. Keeping quality of the meat 
is unaffected. 

In either the straight-line or U-type 
tunnel, each animal requires 4% to 1/3 lb. 
of carbon dioxide for the production of 
surgical anesthesia. This represents a cost 
of slightly over 1 cent per animal. 


Electrical Stunning 


Since the time of Benjamin Franklin, 
the first proponent of electrical anesthesia, 
perhaps no other stunning method has 
undergone the research, discussion, and 
controversy that electricity has. The fas- 
cination of the unseen and the knowledge 
that electricity could produce anesthesia at 
a low cost in large numbers of animals 
has probably stimulated the search. 

With its potentials, electricity has also 
had its undesirable characteristics. Im- 
properly used, it is dangerous to the op- 
erator. Improperly applied, electricity has, 
and will, break bones and produce exten- 
sive hemorrhages in the animals to which 


it is applied. Also, an early worker with 
electronarcosis proved by self-application 


that electricity can, under certain out- 
puts, produce paralysis or inhibition of 
motor mechanisms instead of anesthesia.‘ 
Tissue changes brought about by early 
modes of anesthesia-producing electrical 
equipment were undesirable. 

Since the passage of the Humane 
Slaughter Law, several types of electrical 
equipment have been developed for swine 
in this country. Immediate production of 
anesthesia and freedom from objectionable 
tissue changes can be accomplished by this 
equipment when properly used. The prob- 
lem of animal restraint in connection with 
electrical stunning has been effectively 
solved by an ingenious foam rubber-cov- 
ered, mechanically operated, squeeze chute. 

A direct current charge stunning unit 
which produces an interrupted spike cur- 
rent delivering 750 to 1,500 ma. at 250 
volts has been developed.* A built-in de- 
vice automatically regulates voltage output 
based on variables encountered in current 
supply and resistance of the animal be- 
ing anesthetized. Thus, at a given setting, 
amperage remains constant and the volt- 
age will vary as required. Best results 
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were observed to be at the 1000-ma. set- 
ting. Swift and Company, Chicago, has 
conducted extensive work in the field of 
electrical anesthesia with considerable sue- 
cess. However, specific information is not 
available for publication. 

Time of application of the charge ap- 
peared to be most effective for a 1-second 
duration. Variables in spike rise and fre- 
quency of interruption make it possible 
to reduce this application to 14 second 
and still produce anesthesia. Flow of elec- 
tricity to each animal was present in an 
automatic timing device. 

Sharp electrodes are placed on the ani- 
mal’s head, piercing the skin about 2 inch- 
es above the eyes and in the center of the 
frontal region. Unless the electrodes are 
accurately placed, short stuns or paralysis 
and pain may result. 

Hogs stuck 5 seconds or less after stun- 
ning by this method show insignificant 
lung hemorrhages, while other viscera and 
muscles are completely free of this con- 
dition. The Danish Academy of General 
Sciences reports that the tissue hemor- 
rhages, or so-called “blood splashing,” is 
due to bursting of capillary walls appar- 
ently as a result of increased internal blood 
pressure... A decrease or prevention of 
blood pressure build-up by reducing the 
time interval between stunning and stick- 
ing may in part explain the favorable 
postmortem picture now available. 

Tissue changes in swine, other than 
those mentioned, were normal in all re- 
spects on postmortem examination. Keep- 
ing quality of the meat was satisfactory. 
Rates of kill exceeding 600 hogs per hour 
and as low as 50 have been reported using 
these electrical stunning methods. Cost of 
operation appears fractional per animal 
and stunning equipment is reasonable in 


Mechanical Stunning 


Properly placed mechanical stunning 


equipment, whether skull penetrating or 
nonpenetrating, will produce unconscious- 
ness in food animals rapidly and effective- 
ly. Manually swung hammers are difficult 
to place accurately on an animal’s head, 
and 


proper stunning is not consistent, 
painful injuries are often inflicted. 
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Mechanical equipment can be accurately 
placed and can produce unconsciousness 
with no more effort than squeezing a trig- 
ger or touching an animal’s head with a 
detonating pin. Power source may be com- 
pressed air or measured amounts of gun- 
powder. Several satisfactory guns, pistols, 
and other devices are available. 

In the case of a skull-penetrating in- 
strument, a solid metal bolt 11/16 inches 
in diameter, is driven 2 inches beyond the 
muzzle of the gun into the animal’s skull. 
The bolt is either automatically or manu- 
ally retracted into the stunning instrument 
for reuse. The penetrating end of the 
bolt is usually concave, and the cutting 
edge is sharp. Shape of the bolt seems to 
be important. It is thought that trapped 
air in the concave end is driven into brain 
tissue causing gross tissue destruction. 

Powder charge for skull-penetrating me- 
chanical stunners are available in varying 
loads, depending on species, age, breed, 
and sex of the animal being stunned, Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., rec- 
ommends a 1.4 gr. charge for medium 
lambs, 2.5 gr. for average hogs, and 3.0 
gr. for heavy cattle. When a compressed-air 
penetrating stunner* is used, 150 lb. of 
pressure per square inch is recommended 
for heavy calves, and 175 to 190 lb. per 
square inch would produce unconsciousness 
in heavy steers and bulls. 

Application of the penetrator may be in 
a downward and backward direction from 
above the eyes in the frontal region with 
damage being done to the cerebal hemi- 
sphere, or it can be placed behind the pole 
in the occipital region, with the bolt ex- 
tending downward and forward into the 
cerebellum. 

Nonpenetrating instruments in use are 
powder-activated only. The striking sur- 
face of the bolt is made to resemble the 
head of the knocker’s hammer. As in the 
case of the penetrator, different powder 
charges are required depending on spe- 
cies, age, and sex. The following loads 
have been recommended by the Remington 
Arms Co.: lambs, 2.0 gr.; heavy cattle, 3.6 
gr.; average hog, 3.6 gr. 

Penetrating equipment causes uncon- 
sciousness by physical brain destruction 
and a combination of changes in intra- 
cranial pressure and acceleration concus- 


*Produced by the Thor Power Tool Co., Aurera, III. 
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sion. Nonpenetrating instruments cause 
unconsciousness by a combination of ac- 
celeration concussion and changes in in- 
tracranial pressures. 

Disturbance of the cardiovascular center 
in swine, and to some extent in sheep, is 
caused by both types of mechanical stun- 
ning. The result is apparently similar to 
the condition produced by electrical stun- 
ning. Blood pressure rises rapidly and vi- 
olent convulsive clonic spasms rupture cap- 
illaries in muscles and viscera. 

As in the case of electrical stunning, 
immediate reduction or prevention of high 
blood pressure build-up by early bleeding 
during the tonic phase is absolutely essen- 
tial. Failure to stick within 5 seconds af- 
ter stunning can result in objectionable 
tissue changes. 


Gunshot 


The gunshot designation requires that 
a suitable firearm and ammunition be 
used for each specie, age, or sex of ani- 
mal so that immediate unconsciousness is 
produced. When small-bore firearms are 
used, a hollow-pointed projectile is nec- 
essary. 

Unconsciousness is produced by a combi- 
nation of physical brain destruction and 
changes in intracranial pressure. In swine, 


the reduction or prevention of high blood 
pressure build-up during the tonic phase 
is desirable. 

Ritual slaughter and handling or prepa- 
ration of livestock for ritual slaughter are 
found by law to be humane; therefore, no 
development or further designation was 
necessary. 
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Dermatitis May Be Due to Neomycin 


Allergic cutaneous sensitivity reactions following topical ap- 
plication of neomycin are not common. However, onset of such 
reactions may be insidious, and the recognition of neomycin sen- 
sitivity depends upon a heightened index of suspicion, rather 
than on appearance of classical signs of acute contact dermatitis. 
The possibility of neomycin sensitivity should be borne in mind, 
especially when a patient with eczematous dermatitis does not re- 
spond satisfactorily to a neomycin-containing preparation.— 


Arch. Dermatol., 80, (1959): 455. 
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Nephrosis Responds to Dextran Therapy 


Solutions of dextran suitable for use in 
nephrosis should be hyperoncotic solutions 
of 12 per cent concentrations in distilled 
water. Six per cent solutions of dextran in 
isotonic sodium chloride, which are suitable 
for treatment of shock, are not suitable for 
use in nephrosis. 

Intravenous injection of hyperoncotic so- 
lutions of dextran causes mobilization of 
interstitial fluid, which is then excreted by 
the kidney. Clinical trial has demonstrated 
that 12 per cent dextran solutions induced 


more effective when used with other edema- 
reducing agents than when used alone. 

For inducing loss of fluid in persons 
with nephrosis, a 12 per cent solution of 
dextran in distilled water is infused intra- 
venously, with the dose being adjusted ac- 
cording to the response of the patient. The 
infusion of 10 to 15 cc./kg. per day for a 
minimum of 3 to 5 days is suggested. The 
rate of infusion should be 2 to 4 cc. per 
minute. 

The injection of dextran may produce an 


increase in bleeding time.—J.Am.M.A., 171, 
(1959): 53. 


diuresis and consequent loss of fluid in 
some patients. Dextran infusions are often 


Radiological Sterilization of Cats? 


To determine whether the ovaries of female cats could be 
rendered permanently inactive by radiologic exposure, German 
workers exposed the ovaries of 6 cats to fractionated doses vary- 
ing from 3,000 to 3,900 r. The right ovary was removed after a 
lapse of 314 months from the time of irradiation; the left, after 
1114 months. 

Histologic examination of the ovaries revealed that, under 
the conditions of the experiment, x-ray treatment was not an ef- 
fective means of accomplishing lasting sterilization and, there- 
fore, was not a satisfactory substitute for ovariectomy. Moreover, 
in spite of exact positioning, it seemed impossible to prevent 
renal lesions from the radiation; there was also irreversible de- 
pigmentation of the hair in the irradiated field —R. Pobisch and 
K. Arbeiter in Wein. tierdrztl. Monatsschr., 46, (1959): 763. 


Rabies Vaccination 


The mere existence of rabies in canine or wildlife species is 
sufficient reason for routine pre-exposure vaccination of dogs, 
preferably with chicken embryo vaccine. The chicken embryo 
vaccine (LEP Flury stain) for use in dogs should not be used in 
pups under 3 months of age, nor in other species, such as domes- 
tic cats and cattle. For these, the HEP Flury vaccine (chicken em- 
bryo origin, cattle vaccine) should be used. 

In dogs, vaccination is to protect the individual animal and to 
prevent dissemination of the disease, whereas in cattle and man, 
only individual protection is involved. Veterinarians and other 
high-risk human population groups should receive pre-exposure 
vaccination.—Karl Habel at Ann. Meeting of Pennsylvania State 
VMA, Philadelphia, Oct. 1-3, 1959. 
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Nature and Effects of 


THE ENERGY of a nuclear explosion is re- 
leased in the forms of blast, shock, thermal 
radiation, initial nuclear radiation, and 
residual nuclear radiation. All except the 
last are dissipated in a few seconds or 
minutes, while residual radiation continues 
to be emitted for years, much of it from 
radioactive fallout. The simultaneous 
detonation of a large number of thermo- 
nuclear weapons over this nation would 
result in widespread radioactive contami- 
nation of farms and agricultural resources 
by fallout, with serious consequences to 
the nation’s agriculture. 

It is intended here to discuss the nature 
of fallout, some of its effects on the farm 
in the event of an emergency involving 
high levels of contamination, and possible 
remedial measures. 


Origin and Properties of Fallout 


When a thermonuclear weapon, equiva- 
lent in energy to millions of tons of TNT, 
is exploded on or near a ground surface, 
many thousands of tons of earth and con- 
struction materials are gathered into the 
fireball and the column of the resulting 
mushroom cloud. A fraction of this debris 
is liquefied and vaporized by the heat of 
the fireball. When these substances solidify 
during the subsequent period of cooling, 
radioactive isotopes are entrapped in the 
particles. Other radioisotopes become at- 
tached to the surfaces of these particles 
and also to the surfaces of unfused 
particles. The isotopes consist of fission 


Dr. Reitemeier is a soil scientist with the AEC, Division 
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Washington, D.C. 
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Radioactive Fallout on the Farm 


R. F. REITEMEIER, Pu.p. 


products, unfissioned fissionable materials, 
and neutron-activated isotopes. The fission 
products are considered to be the most 
hazardous group. 

A portion of the radioactive particles, 
including the largest ones, return to the 
ground in a roughly circular area at the 
detonation site. Other particles are carried 
downwind in the troposphere and deposited 
on the ground as local fallout within hours 
or several days. In this area, the concentra- 
tion of mass of fallout, the particle size, 
and radiation intensity generally decrease 
with increasing distance from the site of 
detonation. Yet other tropospheric ma- 
terial is deposited in the same latitude 
band for a period of weeks, primarily as 
rainout. The remainder enter the strato- 
sphere, where some persist for several 
years before returning to the troposphere. 

Fresh fallout contains a large number of 
isotopes that emit beta rays which are high 
velocity electrons, or both beta and gamma 
rays, which are penetrating electromag- 
netic emissions. At first, the intensity of 
the radiation decreases rapidly, because of 
the disintegration of the many short-lived 
isotopes. With increasing time, the number 
of radiosotopes continuously decreases and 
in stratospheric fallout only relatively few 
are of significance, including strontium 
90 (half-life 28 years) and cesium 137 
(half-life 27 years). During the first few 
months, mixed fission products decay at a 
rate such that the radiation intensity 
decreases tenfold for every sevenfold in- 
crease in time. For example, the intensity 
at 7 hours is one tenth of that at 1 hour, 
and the intensity at 49 hours is one-tenth 
of that at 7 hours. 


General Effects on Animals 


During the deposition of fallout on 
agricultural land, particles fall on_ soil, 
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crops, and animals. Immediately following 
heavy deposition of fresh fallout, serious 
radiation exposure- hazards to animals in- 
clude external gamma radiation, internal 
irradiation of the gastrointestinal tract 
by ingested beta and gamma ray emitters, 
and irradiation of the thyroid gland by 
radioiodine isotopes concentrated there. 
Particles lodged on the skin may also 
cause beta ray skin burns. 

The whole body gamma radiation dose 
which will be lethal within 30 days to half 
of exposed livestock is about 500 roent- 
gens(r). The sensitivity of different 
species of animals to whole body radiation 
does differ to a moderate extent, however. 
Median lethal values for a 24-hour radia- 
tion exposure for cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry are 600, 520, 460, and 800, re- 
spectively. The radiation dose to which ani- 
mals would be exposed can be reduced by 
shelter which provides considerable dis- 
tance or an appreciable mass of material 
between the animals and the fallout. It is 
estimated, for example, that shelter in a 
two-story basement-type barn, with a loft- 
filled with hay, would reduce the exposure 
to about one fifth of that of unsheltered 
animals. For a shelter to be maximally 
effective, the animals should be placed 
there before the arrival of fallout. It is 
recommended, of course, that people do not 
expose themselves to fallout in order to 
move animals to shelters or to provide 
other animal care. 

Through the ingestion of fission prod- 
ucts in fallout, animals may be affected 
not only pathologically, but their tissues 
and products become radioactively con- 
taminated. For example, radioiodine and 
radiostrontium isotopes are secreted into 
milk. In the period immediately following 
the deposition of fresh fallout, the critical 
contaminant of milk is radioiodine, due to 
the radiosensitivity of thyroid glands of 
children. When the main source of con- 
tamination is stratospheric fallout or rela- 
tively old local or tropospheric fallout, 
strontium 90 is the critical isotope in milk. 
Strontium 90, similarly to calcium, ac- 
cumulates in human and animal bones, 
where it becomes a potential cause of bone 
tumors and leukemia. Gamma-emitting 
cesium 137, however, becomes distributed 
generally throughout the soft tissues, in- 
cluding the muscular tissues which are 
commonly used as meat. It is a potential 
source of genetic damage. In areas that 
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have been affected by local fallout, there- 
fore, animals should be fed uncontaminated 
feed and water insofar as possible, instead 
of forage crops which have been contami- 
nated in the field. 


Effects on Crops and Soils 


Fallout may be deposited on soil and 
vegetation as dry particles or as rainout. 
Most of the fine particles which are de- 
posited as delayed tropospheric or strato- 
spheric fallout are carried to earth by 
rain. On the other hand, it is usually ex- 
pected that most of the local fallout will be 
deposited in dry particles. In the latter 
case, the fractions which remain on the 
vegetation will increase directly as the 
ground cover density and the adhesivity 
of the plant surfaces and oppositely as the 
size of the particles. 

In zones of local fallout, having gamma 
radiation intensity levels ranging upward 
from lr per hour at 1 hour after detona- 
tion, the existing crops should not be used 
for animal or human food if other food 
supplies are available. This is particularly 
true for crops used in the production of 
milk, because of the relatively great hazard 
to children from the ingestion of radio- 
iodine isotopes in milk, and for leafy 
vegetables, which are efficient collectors 
of fallout. Instead, the contaminated 
crops should be removed from the land as 
completely as practical and discarded. This 
would partially decontaminate the land. 
In zones of relatively low contamination, 
this might be the only feasible land de- 
contamination measure, and in heavy fall- 
out zones it would reduce the efficiency of 
soil decontamination otherwise needed. The 
raking and disposal of contaminated crop 
residues and mulches would also help for 
the same reasons. However, harvesting 
operations for this purpose should not be 
attempted until radiation hazards to the 
workers are acceptable under emergency 
standards. 

In addition to external contamination, 
plants may be contaminated internally by 
the absorption of fallout isotopes into 
the foliage and other above-ground parts, 
by stem-base absorption, and by uptake 
from soil by roots. Iodine, strontium, and 
cesium are absorbed into leaves to varying 
extents, but of the 3 elements, only cesium 
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appears to be translocated at an appreci- 
able rate to other plant parts. Long-estab- 
lished grass pastures develop a root mat 
which lies just above the soil surface. 
There is evidence that the roots and stem 
bases occurring there can absorb stronti- 
um 90 which has been washed down from 
the foliage. When the predominant me- 
chanism of plant uptake is foliar absorp- 
tion or stem-base absorption, the concen- 
tration of the isotope in the plant depends 
mainly on the more recent deposition 
rather than the cumulative deposition in 
the soil. 


Strontium 90, like calcium, accumulates in 

human and animal bones, where it be- 

a potential cause of bone tumors 

and leukemia; cesium 137 lodges in soft 

tissues and is a potential source of ge- 
netic damage. 


The fallout reaching the soil surface is 
subject to erosion similar to that of soil 
particles. Following a heavy deposition of 
fallout, lower-lying agricultural areas 
which accumulate eroded soil material 
should be monitored at intervals for a 
possible concentration of fallout isotopes. 

The uptake from soil of short-lived 
isotopes, for example radioiodine, is of 
little significance compared to direct at- 
mospheric contamination of the plants. 
Most of the fission products occur as ca- 
tions. During their entry into and passage 
through soils, they become attached, by 
differing bond strengths, to the surfaces 
of soil particles, by adsorption, chemical 
precipitation, or replacement of exchange- 
able cations. This restricts their move- 
ment through the soil and their uptake by 
crops. 

The leaching of the longer-lived isotopes 
through soil under the influence of rain- 
fall is too slow for it to be considered an 
effective natural remedial measure. How- 
ever, strontium, although it does move 
through soils very slowly, is leached at a 
rate one or two orders of magnitude great- 
er than that for cesium. Radiostrontium 
is held by the colloidal cation-exchange 
complex of the soil primarily in a readily 
exchangeable form, while radiocesium is 
predominantly fixed in a nonexchangeable 
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state. Other channels of movement of 
isotopes are soil cracks, worm casts, and 
animal burrows. 

Relative to strontium 90 and strontium 
89 (half-life 54 days), the uptake from soils 
of other longer-lived fission products pro- 
duced in moderate abundance is very low, 
generally less by one or more orders of 
magnitude. Even strontium uptake by a 
single crop generally is only about 1 per 
cent of the soil content. 

The behavior of strontium in_ soils, 
plants, and soil-plant relationships is simi- 
lar to that of its chemically related nutrient 
element, calcium. Those plants or plant 
parts which have high calcium contents 
will have relatively high contents of soil- 
derived strontium. For instance, high cal- 
cium legume crops may contain three times 
as much strontium as grass crops grown 
on the same soil. However, since the radio- 
strontium: calcium ratio of the crops would 
be the same, and the calcium content of 
milk is constant at about 1 Gm. per liter, 
milk produced from both types of crops 
would have the same radiostrontium con- 
tent. The substitution of foods of low cal- 
cium and strontium content for foods of 
high content is of little or no benefit unless 
the diet is supplemented by an uncontami- 
nated source of calcium. 

Although entire plants exhibit only 
slight discrimination between strontium 
and calcium during uptake from uniform 
soil, various parts of plants discriminate 
significantly between the 2 elements. Stron- 
tium is preferentially retained by fibrous 
roots, while calcium is preferentially ac- 
cumulated by seeds and fruits. The stron- 
tium:calcium ratio of plants grown in the 
field will depend on the location of the 
strontium in the soil, the pattern of distri- 
bution of available calcium in the root zone, 
and the active root habit of the crop. When 
the radiostrontium is at or near the soil 
surface, deep-rooted crops, such as alfalfa 
grown on a soil having high available cal- 
cium throughout the root zone, will contain 
but little radiostrontium and have a low 
strontium: calcium ratio. 


Remedial Measures for Soils 
Increases in available calcium of acid 


soils by lime applications, and of alkaline 
soils by gypsum applications, sometimes 
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reduce the radiostrontium content of the 
crop or the radiostrontium:calcium ratio. 
The maximal effect to be expected from 
such treatments, however, is a reduction by 
a factor of 3. Adding lime beyond the cation 
exchange capacity is of no value for this 
purpose and, additionally, would in some 
soils create imbalances in the supply of 
nutrient elements. Greater ranges in avail- 
able calcium levels occur among soil types 
naturally. At the same cumulative strontium 
90 deposition per square mile, the stron- 
tium hazard will be roughly proportional 
inversely to the level of exchangeable cal- 
cium in the soil. 

Fertilizers or organic matter also may 
reduce the strontium 90 content of crops. 
However, when this occurs, the calcium 
content also will be reduced. Therefore, the 
consumption of such crops will not result 
in a lower retention of strontium 90 in the 
body unless the diet is supplemented by 
uncontaminated calcium. 

Experiments have indicated that deep 
plowing of soils having fallout on the sur- 
face may reduce the uptake of strontium 
90 by shallow rooted crops, such as many 
grasses, to about one third. The surface 
application of lime or gypsum following 
the plowing will be of additional benefit if 
the soil is deficient in calcium. 

It has been shown that strontium can be 
leached downward through soils by acids 
and calcium salts in the leaching water. 
However, large quantities of water and 
leaching agents would be required. Plant 


nutrients also would be leached from the 
root zone and would have to be replaced. 
The acid treatment might also damage the 
soil structure severely. 

Following a widespread but uneven con- 
tamination of land with longer-lived iso- 
topes, geographical shifting of crop pro- 
duction might be a remedial measure, inso- 
far as climate and soil characteristics per- 
mit. Nonfood crops such as cotton and flax, 
and even crops used for the production of 
sugar, oil, and meat could be grown on 
heavily contaminated land. Milk and vege- 
tables should be produced only on the land 
having low levels of contamination. Land 
heavily contaminated by strontium 90, but 
which must be used for production of milk 
or vegetables, should be decontaminated by 
removal of the surface soils. Scraping off 2 
inches of soil having a smooth surface, 
with a road grader, may remove over 99 
per cent of the fallout. For rough plowed 
surfaces, the removal by this treatment 
may be only 60 per cent, but can be in- 
creased by scraping off a greater depth of 
soil. The disposal of the removed contami- 
nated soil might have to be in pits in the 
center of fields or regularly spaced ditches 
across the fields. 

In conclusion, it is emphasized that nor- 
mal cultivation or deep plowing of heavily 
contaminated land precludes the possibility 
of physical removal of the fallout. Conse- 
quently, it may be impossible to use such 
cultivated land for production of milk and 
vegetables for many years. 


Eye Cancer in Herefords 


Herefords in tropical areas of Australia are peculiarly sus- 


ceptible to eye cancer. A highly significant negative association 
was found between the incidence of precursor lesions of lids and 
the degree of lid pigmentation. A significant association was 
found between increasing incidence of lesions of the eyeball and 


decreasing lid pigmentation. 


Eye cancer is unusual in cattle less than 4 years old. Suscepti- 
bility to eye cancer reaches a peak at about 8 years of age and 
may then decline. Lid pigmentation was found to be strongly 
heritable. It was recommended that attempts to reduce the inci- 
dence of eye cancer be based on selection for a high degree of lid 
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Who Runs the AVMA? 


From its earliest days, the question of 
who runs the AVMA and who forms its 
policies and programs has been kicked 
around by nearly everyone. By “nearly 
everyone” is meant not only the members 
of the profession in general and Associa- 
tion members in particular but, occasion- 


A report prepared by Dr. John G. Hardenbergh, 
who served the AVMA as Executive Secretary 
from Jan. 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1958, then 
as General Consultant until Dec. 31, 1960, 
when he retired. 


ally, persons outside the professiecn who 
apparently are possessed of wisdom and 
foresight not granted to those within it. So, 
all sorts of viewpoints have been expressed 
on the question of what was “wrong” with 
the Association, its alleged neglect of prac- 
titioner interests, and what should be done 
to correct the situation. 


Eastern Members Favored? 


The usual approach has been the forma- 
tion of another national veterinary associa- 
tion. There have been several such under- 
takings since 1863 when the AVMA was 
established. Thus, in the late 1870’s and 
early 1880’s, almost before its predecessor, 
the newborn United States Veterinary 
Medical Association, had time to get on its 
feet, to say nothing of learning to walk, 
some thought that its leaders were con- 
cerned only with the interests of veteri- 
narians on the eastern seaboard and neg- 
lected the segments of the profession west 
of there. Even though the eastern members 
were almost entirely practitioners, the dis- 
sidents claimed that their interests were 
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given scant attention and proposed the or- 
ganization of a new association. This was 
the first such movement. 

The plan was to have component state 
associations (as the AVMA later did), and 
many of the older state veterinary medical 
societies were organized during the middle 
’80’s. This was a definite longterm gain for 
organized veterinary medicine; even though 
the new national association soon folded 
up, the state associations became, in due 
time, strong components of the AVMA. 


Another Protest Organization 


The second national association to be or- 
ganized in protest against the U.S.V.M.A. 
also began in the 1880’s and was openly an- 
tagonistic to it. The reason: the U.S.V.M.A. 
was dominated, and its policies set, by men 
connected with the two major veterinary 
schools then operating in New York City. 
It was claimed that these men had no inter- 
est in practitioners and no concern for 
their welfare—a surprising attitude, if 
true, for the school men to take if they 
were to encourage student enrollment at 
their institutions. The new association held 
10 annual meetings, the first in 1886, but 
made no headway and expired in 1896. 

Although there was talk at times there- 
after of the need for a “practitioners’ as- 
sociation,” nothing was undertaken until 
1920 when a national association of veteri- 
nary practitioners was proposed by a group 
attending the AVMA convention in Colum- 
bus. Some 200 veterinarians indicated in- 
terest in membership. Their protest was 
that a practitioner had small chance of 
being elected president of the AVMA and 
that it was dominated by the schools. This 
third proposal of a national veterinary as- 
sociation in competition with the AVMA 
got no further than the discussion stage. 


The Birth of AAHA 


The next (fourth) movement took place 
in the early 1930’s and was aimed at pro- 
viding an organization to represent a spe- 
cialty group—small animal practitioners. It 
was destined to be highly successful in its 
objectives—to furnish a better forum and 
more time for the presentation and discus- 
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sion of papers and problems in the field of 
pet practice than the AVMA Section on 
Small Animals could provide; to work with 
that Section in improving its convention 
program; to improve the veterinary serv- 
ices and facilities available for hospitaliza- 
tion of small animals; to establish and 
maintain high standards for these services 
and facilities; to protect and promote the 
interests of veterinarians engaged in small 
animal practice and in hospitalizing them. 

This association took form in 1933 as the 
American Animal Hospital Association. Its 
member hospitals are selected according to 
specific standards of construction, opera- 
tion, etc. The association has grown stead- 
ily in membership, influence, and affluence; 
it conducts professional and public relations 
programs and research activities of great 
merit; and in no sense is dissident or com- 
petitive with the AVMA. Rather, it is 
closely working and supportive of AVMA 
programs with reference to small animal 
practice and hospital relationships. 


American Foundation of Veterinary Therapy 


The fifth movement to form an associa- 
tion dedicated to practitioner interests took 
place in 1940 when a group of veterinarians 
in the Kansas City area sponsored an or- 
ganization first designated as the American 
Foundation of Veterinary Therapy. Later, 
it was named the American Society of Vet- 
terinary Therapy but was commonly re- 
ferred to as “The Practitioners’ Associa- 
tion.” One of its prime movers and officers 
during its brief existence was a former 
AVMA president, the late Dr. J. C. Flynn. 

[It is interesting and significant that 
this new association was organized in the 
same area where, for many years, the Mis- 
souri Valley Veterinary Association, almost 
exclusively a practitioners’ group, flour- 
ished. At one time, the M.V.A. claimed to 
have more dues-paying members than the 
AVMA. One M.V.A. president urged that it 
extend its jurisdiction to include the entire 
United States, make an appropriate change 
in name, and become a national organiza- 
tion for practitioners exclusively. But the 
M.V.A. members were proud of their asso- 
ciation’s identity and prestige and would 
have none of it. Then, for various reasons, 
the association went into a rapid decline 
and ceased to exist in about 1925. ] 
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The American Society for Veterinary 
Therapy was launched with considerable 
promise and support. It planned to hold 
only business sessions, these to convene at 
the same time and place as AVMA conven- 
tions. Such sessions were held in 1941 and 
1942. Dr. Flynn served as secretary and 
carried on the paper and record work of 
A.S.V.T. until World War II came along, 
when he had to resume active management 
of his small animal hospitals which had 
been leased to younger veterinarians. The 
new association then dropped from sight. 

At the time the American Society of Vet- 
erinary Therapy or “Practitioners’ Asso- 
ciation” was being formed, the late Dr. D. 
M. Campbell, then editor of Veterinary 
Medicine, an active worker in the AVMA 
for many years and a keen student of vet- 
erinary medical and professional affairs, 
had the following to say about the so-called 
plight of veterinary practitioners and their 
status with respect to the AVMA (the 
italics are ours) : 


Sixty-five per cent of the veterinarians in the 
United States are engaged in practice and an 
association devoted exclusively to their interests 
can doubtless accomplish much if it works in co- 
operation with the national and state associations. 
While each branch of the veterinary profession has 
its special interests and the practitioner branch 
is no exception, the interests of each branch in 
the welfare of the profession as a whole is of 
greater moment to it than its own particular inter- 
ests. No branch of the profession can stand alone. 


Later (1941) during the first year of 
A.S.V.T.’s operation, Dr. Campbell said: 


The reasons for the neglect of clinical veterinary 
medicine [by the AVMA] are numerous but the 
principal one is lack of leadership due, in the 
main, to geographic obstacles. Until recent years, 
the organization [of the Association] placed its 
control wholly in the hands of those who attended 
its annual meetings and almost as effectively in 
the hands of those who attended these meetings 
year after year over a long period. This included 
precious few general practitioners. 

The present organization of the AVMA [House 
of Representatives, etc.] was designed to place the 
control of the organization largely in the member- 
ship at large. Whether or not he attends the an- 
nual meetings, he can have a voice in the selection 
of the officers and, indirectly, a voice in the poli- 
cies of the AVMA. Strangely, practitioners have 
not availed themselves of this opportunity which 
the Association has tendered them. A little inves- 
tigation of votes cast for Executive Board members 
revealed fewer than one in seven cast by practi- 
tioners in the nominating balloting and always 
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less than a majority in the election itself. Since 

the number of general practitioners in the AVMA 

House of Representatives is small, one may assume 

that practitioners have been cqually indifferent to 

the selection of this, the legislative body of the 

AVMA ... [Not so—see following data.] 

The problem [of the Practitioners’ Association] 
is one of educating the private practitioner of vet- 
erinary medicine to take a greater interest and 
give more active support to organized veterinary 
medicine, through which all progress and improve- 
ment in the profession is achieved 

It is preposterous to say, as has been said, that 
the AVMA is antagonistic to the practitioner. The 
AVMA doesn’t know the practitioners’ problems 
because he hasn't told it what these problems are. 
It hasn’t done much of anything for him because 
he has not said what he wants done. It has seldom 
elected him to a place on its Executive Board be- 
cause it is not often that he has taken the trouble 
to vote. 

With the foregoing as background, let’s 
look at the record as to who has been 
elected over the years as president of the 
AVMA and to its Executive Board; also, 
who has served in its House of Representa- 
tives—now House of Delegates—in terms 
of their fields of professional activity. 

A study was made to determine the ex- 
tent to which the several segments of the 
profession have had a voice and have ac- 


tively participated in the affairs of the As- 


sociation. The data presented were ob- 
tained by going back to the beginning of 
the organization and noting the profession- 
al activity or principal field of interest of 
the men who have been elected to office, 
have served on the Executive Board or in 
the House of Delegates, and who have been 
employed in a professional capacity on the 
headquarters staff. 

To simplify the analysis, the diverse 
fields of professional veterinary endeavor 
were grouped into four categories as fol- 
lows: 

Practice: all kinds (general, mixed and special, 
including bovine, equine, poultry, small animal, 
sheep, and swine). 

Teaching and Research: includes teaching only, 
research only, and teaching and research com- 
bined. 

Government Service: all kinds except military, in- 
cludes federal and dominion, state and provin- 
cial. county, and municipal. 

Other Classifications: includes military services 
(Army and Air Force), commercial, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

In order to orient the data to be pre- 

sented on these four categories in relation 
to the over-all breakdown of professional 
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activities of veterinarians in the United 
States and Canada, following are figures 
based on the 1958 “AVMA Directory” 
which listed nearly 21,000 veterinarians: 


Practice—all kinds ........... 65.31 per cent 
Teaching and/or research 

Government service 

Other classifications 


With these figures in mind, it will be ap- 
parent whether there has been “proportion- 
al representation” of the four groups in the 
various elective and other offices of those 
who may be said to “run” the Association 
and its affairs. 


Professional Activities of AVMA Presidents 
— 1863-1960 


During the 97 years of the Association’s 
existence, 80 individuals have been elected 
president; 12 of them served for more than 
one year or term, Of these 80 presidents: 


34 (42.5%) were in full or part-time practice 
28 (35.0%) were in teaching and/or research 
13 (16.2%) were in government service 

5 (6.3%) were in other professional work 


Of the last 20 presidents, 5 (25 %) have 
been practitioners; 8 (40%) have been in 
teaching and/or research; 3 (15%) in gov- 
ernment service, and 4 (20%) in other ac- 
tivities (2 commercial, 2 military service). 


Professional Activities of Executive Board 
Members 


Since the Executive Board was first es- 
tablished in 1916, there have been 83 indi- 
viduals elected to it from the various dis- 
tricts. Of these: 


30 (36.1%) have been in practice 

30 (36.1%) have been in teaching and/or re- 
search 

18 (21.7%) have been in government service 

5 (6.0%) have been in other professional work 


During the same period, 20 individuals 
have served as chairman of the Board. Of 
these: 


7 (35%) have been in practice 

8 (40%) have been in teaching and/or research 
3 (15%) have been in government service 

2 (10%) have been in other professional work 
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In the nomination and election of Execu- 
tive Board members, the records show that 
a rather small number of AVMA members 
usually exercise their voting privilege and 
so fail in the opportunity to say who shall 
run for and be elected to this important ad- 
ministrative body. In 22 Board elections 
from 1951 to 1958, inclusive, an average of 
only 21 per cent of the members in the var- 
ious districts took part in the nominating 
primaries; slightly more than half (56% ) 
cast their ballots in the final elections in 
those districts. 


Professional Activities of Members of the 
House of Delegates 


The House was first constituted in 1934. 
In the 26 years from 1934 to 1959, inclu- 
sive, the proportion of delegates in the four 
categories of professional activity has been 
as follows: 


Practice—all kinds ............ 58.2 per cent 
Teaching and/or research ...... 15.7 per cent 
Government Service ..........-. 20.3 per cent 
Other professional work ........ 5.8 per cent 


With respect to practitioner representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates, the lowest 
proportion was 42 per cent in 1935; the 
highest was 68 per cent in 1957. Since 1953, 
the proportion has been not less than 65 
per cent. 


Professional Backgrounds of AVMA Executive 
Staff and Editors 


In the early days of the Association, 
there was no headquarters office as such. 
Not until 1922 was it decided to employ a 
full-time secretary-editor and to employ a 
veterinarian to fill the dual position. Since 
1863, 22 veterinarians have served as secre- 
tary, secretary-editor, or executive secre- 
tary. Their professional backgrounds, in 
general, have been as follows: 


22.7 per cent } 
45.4 per cent 


Practice 
Practice plus part- 
time teaching .... 22.7per cent 
Teaching and/ 
or research ... 31.8 per cent 
Other (commercial, 
22.7 per cent 
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Since 1863, when the Association ac- 
quired the American Veterinary Review 
and made it the JOURNAL of the AVMA, 9 
veterinarians have served as part-time or 
full-time editors. Their professional back- 
grounds: 


Teaching and/or research ...... 33.3 per cent 
Other professional work ........ 22.2 per cent 


Combining the figures on the profes- 
sional activities and backgrounds of the 
men who have served over the years as As- 
sociation presidents, Executive Board mem- 
bers, House delegates and headquarters 
staff members, the following is the picture: 


Teaching and/or research ........ 30 per cent 
Government service ...........+.- 20 per cent 
Other professional work .......... 10 per cent 

100 per cent 


What Is the Situation Today? 


As of 1959-1960, the 19 elective officers, 
Executive Board members, and professional 
staff members come from the following 
fields of work: 


Teaching and research .......... 6 (31.6%) 


In the House of Delegates, the situation 
currently shows the following breakdown: 


Teaching and research .......... 8 (13.3%) 
Government service ............. 8 (13.3%) 


The foregoing analysis is not intended 
to prove or disprove anything; the reader 
may interpret the data as he sees fit. How- 
ever, it does seem clear that the democratic 
processes which govern the AVMA as an 
organization have worked exceedingly well 
in that all “groups” within the membership 
have been and are represented and have a 
voice in “running” their Association rather 
surprisingly in proportion to their numbers 
and in conformity with their respective 
spheres and degrees of influence as seg- 
ments of the profession. 
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from the Journal 


Oocyst Production of Eimeria maxima 


Comparative studies of the oocystic sporu- 
lation of Eimeria maxima, Eimeria faueri, 
Eimeria perforans, Eimeria media, and 
Eimeria magna were carried out under sim- 
ulated Egyptian summer conditions at a 
temperature of 30 C. + 1 degree. 

In E. maxima, no zygotic division occurred 
before 48 hours, sporocyst formation was 
reached in 79 hours, and complete sporula- 
tion appeared to have been reached in ap- 
proximately 96 hours. The oocysts of E. 
faurei of sheep and E. perforans of rabbits 
had comparatively rapid development, with 
complete sporulation being clearly evident 
in most cultures by 48 hours. No signs of 
activity were seen in either E. media or E. 
magna oocysts before 48 hours, the former 


reaching maturity by the end of 72 hours 
and the latter by 96 or 108 hours. 

Attention was given to the cycle of oocys- 
tic production, represented by E. maxima. 
The incubation period was demonstrated to 
be approximately 6 days; the duration of 
the cycle was calculated to range from 3 
to 8 days and was interrupted by the regu- 
lar occurrence of a negative period of 1 to 
6 days—[M. H. Haiba and M. K. Selim: A 
Study of the Oocystic Sporulation of Some 
Avian and Mammalian Eimeria Species Un- 
der Simulated Egyptian Summer Conditions, 
with Special Reference to the Cycle of 
Oocyst Production of Eimeria maxima. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 20, (Nov., 1959): 954-956. ] 


Nasal Trichomonads on Swine Tissue Cultures 


Serial passage cell cultures of swine kid- 
ney through 105, swine nasal mucosa 
through 87, swine lung through 65, and 
swine endothelium through 22 transfers are 
described. In addition, techniques for prep- 
aration of primary cultures from lungs and 
kidneys of 1-day to 8-week-old pigs are 
described. The effects of hog cholera virus, 
pseudorabies virus, swine influenza virus, 
Newcastle disease virus, eastern equine 


A Virus of Ovine Abortion 

A virus considered to be in the psittacosis- 
lymphogranuloma venereum group was iso- 
lated from sheep in Montana which showed 
signs closely resembling those of enzootic 
abortion of ewes as described by Stamp. This 
agent exhibited an affinity for yolk sac tissue 
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encephalomyelitis virus, western equine 
encephalomyelitis, virus pneumonia of pigs, 
swine nasal trichomonads, and Mycoplasma 
hyorhinis on these cell cultures are re- 
ported.—_[ William P. Switzer: Action of 
Certain Viruses, Mycoplasma Hyorhinis, 
and Nasal Trichomonads on Swine Tissue 
Cultures.} Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (Nov., 
1959): 1010-1019. 


of embryonating eggs, mouse lungs, and 
placental tissue of ewes and guinea pigs. 
Moderate doses produced little or no clinical 
disease in mice by the intraperitoneal, intra- 
cerebral, or intravenous route, but were 
lethal on intranasal administration. 
Intraperitoneal inoculation of moderate 
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doses into guinea pigs produced a typical 
clinical and pathologic syndrome which re- 
sulted in recovery and resistance to reinfec- 
tion. 

Cross immunity between this virus and 
the Stamp virus was demonstrated in guinea 
pigs. As its characteristics corresponded 
closely to those observed in this laboratory 
or reported by others for the virus of enzo- 


Test calves were subjected to a number of 
vaccination treatments intended to immunize 
them against subsequent challenge with ac- 
tive bovine papillomatosis materials. A sin- 
gle injection with a formalinized suspension 
of bovine wart material produced a signifi- 
cant degree of immunity. A single actively 
growing wart induced immunity to challenge 
with the bovine papilloma agent in nearly 
two thirds of the calves. Nearly one third 
had a partial degree of immunity, and a few 
remained fully susceptible. 

The bovine papilloma agent propagated in 
chicken embryos had a low degree of in- 
fectivity and no immunizing ability for 
calves. 


Porcine Enteroviruses 


Five antigenically different viruses were 
isolated from the feces of swine by the use 
of tissue culture methods utilizing porcine 
kidney cells. Four of these viruses produced 
distinctly different types of plaques. These 
viruses were isolated from both healthy 
swine and those showing diarrhea. 

Although no disease has yet been definitely 
associated with any of these viruses, their 
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Immunity to Bovine Cutaneous Papillomatosis 


otic abortion of ewes, it was identified as a 
strain of that virus. 

Until further information is available, 
however, its relationship to several very 
similar viruses of the psittacosis-lympho- 
granuloma venereum group is uncertain.— 
{H. D. Parker: A Virus of Ovine Abortion— 
Isolation from Sheep in the United States and 
Characterization of the Agent. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (March, 1960): 243-250.] 


It appeared from a few trials that there 
was a higher concentration of agent in warts 


- 120 days old than in a wart 60 days old. The 


papilloma agent was found in both the ep- 
ithelia and the connective tissues of bovine 
warts. 

The connective tissue from the corium of 
the bovine wart and the connective tissue of 
a “sarcoma” caused by bevine wart virus in 
the skin of a horse contained virus capable 
of producing warts in calves. Calves given 
the infected connective tissue material re- 
mained susceptible to the bovine papilloma 
agent.—[C. Olson, D. Segre, and L. V. Skid- 
more: Further Observations on Immunity to 
Bovine Cutaneous Papillomatosis. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 21, (March, 1960): 233-242. ] 


pathogenic potentialities should be consid- 
ered and probably exist. It is proposed that 
these viruses, temporarily at least, be called 
EcPO (enteric cytopathogenic porcine orphan) 
viruses, followed by a number indicating 
different antigenic types.—[E. H. Bohl, K. V. 
Singh, B. B. Hancock, and L. Kasza: Studies 
on Five Porcine Enteroviruses. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (Jan., 1960) :99-103.] 
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Lipoprotein Pattern in Cattle 


Total cholesterol levels, and paper elec- 
trophoretic lipoprotein patterns in the se- 
rums of normal cattle of both sexes, and 
belonging to different age groups, were 
investigated. 

Total cholesterol values, and the alpha 
lipoprotein value of the heifers exceeded 
those of the bull calves; castrated bull calves 
of the same age showed intermediate values. 


Spontaneous Tumors in Primates 


Two cases of spontaneous neoplasms in 
subhuman primates are reported. One was 
an undifferentiated carcinoma in a female 
cynomolgus monkey, the only neoplasm en- 
countered in the authors’ series of more 
than 100,000 monkeys. The other, a malig- 
nant lymphoma from a male gibbon in a 
zoo, was demonstrated in several of the 
organs submitted for routine histologic ex- 
amination. 


There appear to be no previous reports of 


these tumors in simians. Certain factors 
need to be considered in drawing conclu- 
sions about the apparent resistance of sub- 
human primates to neoplasms. Only a lim- 
ited number necropsied reached an age com- 


Growth of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Virus 


Suspended cultures were prepared from 
bovine kidney tissue in which minced tissue, 
trypsin-dispersed cells, and _ trypsin-dis- 
persed cells from cultures first grown on 
glass were maintained in a viable state. Such 
suspensions were infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease virus, type A, strain 119, and 
high titers were attained. Suspensions of 
minced tissue, trypsin-dispersed cells, and 
trypsin-dispersed cells first grown on glass 
produced maximum titers of 10°’, 10°, and 
10 plaque-forming units per milliliter, re- 
spectively, in 40-ml. cultures. 
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The corresponding values for pregnant 
and lactating cows were significantly high- 
er, as compared with groups of bull calves, 
castrated bull calves, and heifers, both with 
regard to total serum cholesterol and to 
alpha lipoproteins—[K. Perk and K. Lobl: 
Serum Cholesterol and Paper Electrophore- 
tic Lipoprotein Pattern in Cattle. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 20, (Nov., 1959): 989-991.] 


parable to that at which the highest inci- 
dence of cancer is encountered in man. It 
also is quite probably that some tumors have 
been overlooked in routine necropsies. How- 
ever, the fact that experimental attempts 
to produce cancer in monkeys have been 
mostly unsuccessful supports the view that 
even optima! conditions for tumor develop- 
ment and diagnosis would not appreciably 
modify the apparently low incidence indi- 
cated by currently available data—[J. W. 
Newberne and V. B. Robinson: Spontaneous 
Tumors in Primates—A Report of Two Cases 
with Notes on the Apparent Low Incidence 
of Neoplasms in Subhuman Primates. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 21, (Jan., 1960): 150-155.] 


A yield of 10°* plaque-forming units per 
milliliter from a 10-liter suspended culture 
of trypsin-dispersed cells indicates the fea- 
sibility of the production of large volumes 
of high titered virus by the suspension 
method. 

The saving in materials, time, and labor 
by the suspension method over that of the 
monolayer method is discussed—[R. E. 
Patty, H. L. Bachrach, and W. R. Hess: 
Growth of Foot-and-Mouth Diseases Virus 
in Bovine Kidney Cell Suspensions. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 21, (Jan., 1960)—144-149.] 
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Vertebrates of the United States 


This single volume work deals with all 
vertebrates in the United States and the 
marine birds and mammals of adjacent 
waters. It contains a check list of fresh- 
water species of fishes of the United States. 

Chordate characters, vertebrate history and 
characters, principals of classification and 
nomenclature, and vertebrate distribution 
are thoroughly but simply treated. 

Five authors have contributed to the vol- 


A Textbook of Surgical Physiology 


Because physiology for the most part is an 
applied science, it changes with time. Be- 
cause it is difficult to teach, and to learn, 
any text that beguiles the reader into using 
it is to be commended. Medical textbooks 
usually bludgeon the reader with facts. For 
example, a reader who can, without fatigue, 
work through ten pages of a standard text 
on physiology is probably not absorbing 
what he is reading. We are giving our stu- 
dents too much to learn, and they lose their 


Neurologic Examination of the Dog 


This book remains the only book in Eng- 
lish and probably the only one of its kind in 
veterinary medicine. It will be valuable to 
both student and practitioner. The study of 
actual cases make up the backbone of the 
book. Basic techniques in neurodiagnosis are 
applied and evaluated. The pathology of each 
case is presented so that little is left for 
speculation. 

However, the use of anatomical pathways 
and functional concept diagrams would help 
symptom and lesion correlation. Too, there 
is a need for a more detailed description of 
both location and extent of lesions. 

The book faces a major task since little 
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New Books 


ume. Each is a recognized authority on the 
particular part of the book prepared by him. 
It is good to see such a text so carefully pre- 
pared by such authorities. 

Veterinarians can make good use of this 
text as a reference book and to broaden 
their knowledge of vertebrates.—[Verte- 
brates of the United States. By W. Frank 
Blair et al. 819 pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 1957. Price $12.00.]—Lronarp J. Goss. 


sense of proportion with respect to the sub- 
ject matter. 

This concise, accurate, readable book 
should be of value to anyone preparing for 
an examination or improving his knowledge. 
Although intended for surgeons, it actually 
covers most of the ground also required by 
physicians.—[A Textbook of Surgical Physi- 
ology. By R. Ainslie Jamieson and Andrew 
W. Kay. 623 pages; illustrated. Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 1959. Price $11.00.]—J. ArcutBacp. 


information is available on the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system in this 
animal and others considered in veterinary 
medicine. It is a sad commentary that cur- 
ricula of only a few veterinary schools give 
a background adequate enough to properly 
utilize its contents. It is hoped that the au- 
thor, in future revisions, need not aim at 
simplification as one of his goals to entice 
the group for which it is written—[Neuro- 
logic Examination of the Dog. John T. Mc- 
Grath, V.M.D. 2nd ed. 263 pages; 183 illus- 
trations. Lea & Febiger Co., 600 S. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia. 1960. Price 
$7.00.—Catvin C. Turses. 
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Diseases of Domestic Animals in New Zealand 


The 240-page book was prepared by a 
technical committee of the New Zealand 
Veterinary Association, Inc. It deals with 
the important diseases of domestic animals 
as they occur in New Zealand. The presen- 
tation for each disease follows a standard 
outline form similar to that followed by the 
American Public Health Association book 
on the control of communicable diseases. 
The subject matter is divided into cate- 
gories and is well indexed for quick refer- 
ence. The primary aim of the committee was 
to provide a book that contained maximum 
information in the fewest possible words. 
The objective was accomplished but to an 


Microbial Variation 


The Russian work reported in this book 
was completed between 1948 and, probably, 
1952. The English edition is new; however, 
the original Russian edition is probably 
several years old, although the date was 
not designated in the book. 

The experiments on microbial variation 
were carried out at the Gamaleia Institute 
of Epidemiology and Microbiology, after the 
conference of the Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural sciences was held in Moscow 
July 31 to Aug. 7, 1948. The purpose of the 
book, as stated by V. D. Timakov who 
edited the compilation, was to attempt to 
explain the principles of variation and 
species formation in microorganisms, and 
to find out whether directed variations can 
be made to occur, in order to obtain aviru- 
lent strains having immunizing ability. 

The first chapter, prepared by the editor, 
is concerned with microbial variation and 
the delineation of species. He points out 
that the Soviet workers are adherents of 
“the materialistic view and consider that 
microorganisms change their nature and 
their characters in accordance with the con- 
ditions under which they exist, determined 
by factors of the external environment.” 

The remaining chapters of the book, pre- 
pared by various workers at the Gamaleia 
Institute, describe the variation induced in 
bacteria by experimental methods. Most of 


extreme, the contents being too brief. Since 
numerous pages are only partly used, val- 
uable additional information pertaining to 
such things as methods of control could have 
been included without increasing the size 
of the book. The authors do deserve com- 
mendation for their efforts to provide an 
informative, ready reference text.—[Dis- 
eases of Domestic Animals in New Zealand. 
Prepared by the Technical Committee, New 
Zealand Veterinary Association Inc. 240 
pages. Editorial Service Ltd., Box 2721, 
Wellington, N.Z. 1958. Price $4.90.|—Joun H. 
HELwIce. 


the studies involved enteric bacteria and the 
principal techniques were: (1) the cultiva- 
tion of one species or strain on a medium 
containing killed organisms of another spe- 
cies or strain, and (2) growth of bacteria 
in the presence of antibiotics. 

The results and observations of the vari- 
ous authors contribute to the available data 
on bacterial variation. Although there are 
no entirely different or new approaches, the 
results do substantiate the observations of 
others in this field of work. 

Interpretation of the results is obviously 
influenced by Lamarck and Lysenko. To- 
day, the data in this book would be in- 
terpreted by microbial geneticists on the 
basis of the genetic components of the bac- 
teria or bacteriophage, the compatibility of 
mating types, and bacteriophage as a car- 
rier of genetic material. 

For those who may be interested in what 
the Russian microbiologists were doing and 
thinking some five or ten years ago, this 
book may have some value. Anyone who 
reads the book hoping to gain new ideas 
and techniques in the field of microbial 
genetics will be disappointed.—[ Microbial 
Variation. Edited by V. D. Timakov; trans- 
lated by G. H. Beale. 202 pages; illustrated. 
Pergamon Press. 122 E. 55th St., New York 
22, N. Y. 1959. Price $6.50]—L. C. Frercuson. 
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LIVESTOCK 
CONSERVATION 


Left to right—Mr. R. E. Parrish, 
chairman of LCi’s executive com- 
mittee; and Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 
AVMA executive secretary. 


Livestock Conservation, Inc., Annual Meeting 
Group Aims to Work on National Basis 


Meat packers, government officials, ship- 
ping representatives, and veterinarians at- 
tended the 1960 annual meeting of Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, February 3-4. 

Main accomplishment was to realign the 
organizational structure so that problems of 
livestock mishandling, disease, and parasites 
could be attacked on a national basis. 

Participants on the program included: 
Mr. Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer and 
director of the Washington, D.C., office of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation— 
conserving our livestock resources; Dr. J. E. 
Rickenbacker, agricultural economist, FCS, 
USDA, Washington, D.C.—safe handiing— 
pathway to profits; Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 
executive secretary to the AVMA, Chicago— 
reducing livestock losses from parasites and 
disease; Mr. R. Harvey Dastrup, executive 
director, Livestock Conservation, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill—opportunities for reducing live- 
stock losses through LCI. 

An entire afternoon of the meeting was 
devoted to separate sessions of the organi- 
zation’s four standing committees. Directors 
and committees are: Dr. S. H. McNutt, 
veterinary science department, University of 
Wisconsin—brucellosis; Mr. Keith Myers, 
executive secretary, National Swine Grow- 
ers Council, Grundy Center, Iowa—hog 
cholera; Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, chief vet- 
erinarian, Swift & Company, Chicago—cattle 
grub; and Mr. John Macfarlane, field direc- 
tor, New England Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.—safe handling. 
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Results of Hog Committee Session 


An outgrowth of the national hog cholera 
committee was the passage of a resolution 
to help eliminate this costly disease prob- 
lem. It read: 

The national hog cholera committee re- 
affirms its support of the program for 
the eradication of hog cholera as out- 
lined in the 1959 report and recom- 
mendations of the national hog cholera 
committee. To give this program leader- 
ship, we wish to recommend that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture call regional or district meetings 
of state swine industry leaders and to 
prepare the necessary material for the 
holding of such meetings that will en- 
courage the states to move forward with 
the program outlined in the 1959 recom- 


Some of the attendees at LCi’s brucellosis com- 

mittee meeting are, left to right—Drs. James H. 

Steele, Chester A. Manthei, R. W. Smith, S. H. 
McNutt, and Mr. Dick Burleson. 
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mendations. We further recommend that 
LCI, give wide-spread distribution to the 
pamphlet prepared by the USLSA, en- 
titled “‘What You Should Know About 


Hog Cholera.” 


Dr. Kingman Elected LCI President 


Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., of Chicago, ex- 
ecutive-secretary of the AVMA, was elected 


president of LCI for 1960. Other officers 
elected were: Mr. John C. Macfarlane, New 
England Livestock Conservation, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., first vice-president; Mr. R. M. 
Dall, Armour & Co., Chicago, second vice- 
president; Mr. P. Zillman, American Meat 
Institute, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


Hog Cholera Meeting—First in a Series 


Invitations were sent to nineteen indi- 
vidual groups. Representing the AVMA at 
this session were: Drs. W. A. Hagan, direc- 
tor of the National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, Ames, Iowa, and a member of the 
AVMA’s Research Council; J. A. Henderson, 


Hog cholera committee, 
continued .. . 


Left to right—Mr. Fritz 

Johnson, Mr. Aeord Cant- 

well, Dr. D. P. Gustaf- 

son, Mr. Keith Myers, Dr. 

Richard D. Shuman, Dr. 
J. P. Torrey. 


member of the AVMA Council on Veterin- 
ary Service, Ankeny, Iowa: and H. L. Marsh, 
a member of the AVMA’s Council on Educa- 
tion, Princeton, II]. 

The LCI’s hog cholera committee is cur- 
rently headed by Dr. F. J. Mulhern, animal 


Hog cholera committee, 
left to right (second 
row)—Dr. H. W. Dunne, 
Dr. James R. Hay, Mr. 
R. H. Abraham, Dr. Earl 
J. Splitter. 
In the foreground are, 
left to right—Drs. H. L. 
Marsh, Francis J. Mul- 
hern, Paul C. Bennett. 
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disease eradication branch, agricultural re- 
search division, USDA. 

Speakers included on this~program were: 
Dr. Mulhern; Mr. Bernard Collins, hog 
producer and vice-president, Iowa Swine 
Producers Association; Mr. M. A. Drisko, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA; Dr. 
Howard W. Dunne, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Dr. John Hejl, animal inspection and 
quarantine division, USDA; Dr. Kenneth 
Wells, director general of veterinary health, 
Canada; Mr. Charles Bell, federal extension 
service; Dr. Harry Geyer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Mr. R. Harvey Dastrup, execu- 
tive director, Livestock Conservation, Inc. 
The economics of “choosing to live with hog 
cholera” were presented by both Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Drisko. Dr. Wells told how Canada 
has refused to live with the disease, and the 
remaining speakers told how the disease 
was eradicated there. 

On March 4, a meeting was held in 
Chicago to consider the various aspects of 
hog cholera and the possibilities of its 
eradication. The meeting was conducted by 
the extension service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the hog cholera committee of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. 

Papers presented dealt with the eco- 
nomics (losses from hog cholera and from 
restricted exports), epidemiology, virology, 
immunology, and regulatory phases of hog 
cholera. Possible procedures to follow if a 
program of eradication is adopted and those 
used in Canada were also presented. 

The veterinary profession was often a 
topic of discussion. Veterinarians and com- 
mercial interests were accused by a swine 
producer of being opposed to the eradica- 
tion of hog cholera because of the economic 
impact on incomes should immunization of 
swine cease. This accusation was later 
repudiated by Dr. Geyer, state veterinarian 
of Ohio, when he stated that the eradica- 
tion of hog cholera would demand the 
services of the profession more than at 
present, especially in the field of preventive 
medicine. 

Three regional meetings are 
planned, after which the Hog Cholera Com- 
mittee of Livestock Conservation, Inc., will 
decide on future action if a program of 
eradication is to be developed. 

The meeting indicated that an eradication 
program will be developed if desired by the 
various segments of the swine industry and 
that a concentrated educational program 
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will be necessary. The American Farm 
Bureau assured the group that they plan to 
get an eradication program underway. 


Georgia is 24th State to Qualify as 
Modified-Certified Brucellosis Area 


Georgia is the 24th state, the ninth in 1959, 
to qualify as a modified-certified brucellosis 
area in the national fight against this costly 
disease of cattle. 

The Georgia certification campaign is be- 
ing led by Phil Campbell, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; Dr. Joseph W. Mann, 
state veterinarian; and Dr. Chester J. Mikel, 
USDA veterinarian in charge of animal 
disease eradication. 

In the national campaign to date, 1,825 
counties or 57.8 per cent of the total of 
3,152 in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands have achieved certifica- 
tion. At the time of last certification, 156 of 
the total certified counties reported no evi- 
dence of any brucellosis infection. 


Announcement of 
Kimble Methodology 
Research Award for 1960 


Nominations for the ninth Kimble Metho- 
dology Research Award are being accepted 
until June 1, 1960. This award, which gives 
recognition to the application of scientific 
knowledge to the Public Health Laboratory, 
was established by the Kimble Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio (subsidiary of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company), and is 
sponsored by the conference of state and 
provincial public health laboratory direc- 
tors. 

The cash award of $1,000 and silver plaque 
will be presented at the annual meeting of 
the conference to be held in San Francisco, 
Calif., in October, 1960. 


Rules Governing Nominations 


1—The candidate’s work to be considered 
for nomination should be either: 

a. A fundamental contribution which 
serves as a baseline for develop- 
ment of diagnostic methods which 
fall within the province of the 
public health laboratory. 

. The adaptation of a fundamental 
contribution to make it of use in a 
diagnostic laboratory. 
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2—Candidates for nomination are to be 
drawn from the United States, its ter- 
ritories, and Canada. 

3—Consideration will be given to nomina- 
tions only if they are covered either by 
six reprints with six summaries and bib- 
liography or if reprints are not available 
then six summaries with bibliography 
will be accepted. A statement which justi- 
fies the r dations of the study 
must accompany either the six reprints 
with summaries or the six summaries. 
(The six copies are needed to facilitate 
the work of the committee making its 
selection in a limited amount of time.) 

4—Nominations may be made by the au- 
thors, their associates, or by others. 
Documentary evidence, etc., should not 
be signed by the nominator. The nomina- 
tion, however, should be accompanied 
by a letter of transmittal. 

5—Nominations received after June 1, 1960, 
will not be considered for the Kimble 
Methodology Research Award for the 
year of 1960 but will be considered for 
nomination in 1961. 

6—Nominations of a piece of work where 
there is more than one author is per- 
missible. (Note: if such work is selected 
by the awards committee, division of the 
cash award shall be arranged between 
the workers themselves, but the plaque 
accompanying the cash award shall be 
suitably inscribed and become the prop- 
erty of the laboratory where the work 
is done). 

7—The publications, summaries, materials, 
etc., submitted to the nominating com- 
mittee will not be returned to the sender. 

8—Send all nominations to: P. R. Edwards, 
Chairman, Nominating Committee, Kimble 
Award, Communicable Disease Center, 
P.O. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. 


Among the States and 
Provinces 


District of Columbia 


WasHINGTON—Dr. BiERBOWER SUCCEEDS Dr. 
Dossey 1n Pouttry Diviston.—Dr. George 
W. Bierbower (OKL ’56), has been named 
assistant head of the Facilities Section, In- 
spection Branch, Poultry Division, AMS, in 
the USDA. He succeeds Dr. William F. 
Dossey who was recently transferred to 
Chicago, IIl., as area technical supervisor. 

Dr. Bierbower is a native of Masontown, 
Pa., where he received his public and high 
school education. He entered service with 
the U.S. Navy in 1940 and remained in active 
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service until 1946. He entered general prac- 
tice in Indiana, after his graduation from 
veterinary school in 1956. 

He began poultry inspection work in 1957 
and served as inspector-in-charge and sta- 
tion supervisor in several plants in the 


Dr. George W. Bierbower 


Dallas area. In 1959, he was transferred to 
Washington, D.C. as assistant to the head 
of the Facilities Section, Inspection Branch, 
Poultry Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, his present position. 

Dr. Bierbower is a member of the AVMA 
and the National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians. 

s/Roy E. Chief, Inspection 
Branch, Poultry Division. 


MissIssippI VALLEY—ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
New Roster.—The 1960 officers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley V.M.A. elected at the Asso- 
ciation’s 55th annual meeting in Peoria, 
Nov. 4-5, 1959, are as follows: Drs. Glenn 
I. Case, Kewanee, president; William P. 
Hendren, Carthage, president-elect; and 
Richard C. Williams, Moline, secretary- 
treasurer.—Ill. Vet. Bull., 14, (Oct.-Dec., 
1959): 4. 


CHAMPAIGN—EASTERN ILLINOIS ASSOCIA- 
TION’s New Orricers.—The following officers 
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were elected to serve the Eastern Illinois 
V.M.A. at the Association’s winter dinner 
meeting, Dec. 3, 1959: Drs. W. L. Hay, Piper 
City, president; H. J. Heffernan, Danville, 
president-elect; and Ray D. Hatch, Urbana, 
secretary -treasurer. 

Dr. R. K. Shideler, Danville, was re- 
elected the Association’s representative to 
the executive board of the Illinois State 
V.M.A., for a second term.—lIll. Vet. Bull., 
14, (Oct.-Dec., 1959): 4. 


Nebraska 

LincoLN—ANOTHER SWINE REPOPULATION 
CONFERENCE TO Be Hetp.—The response to 
the Swine Repopulation Conference was so 
great (73 attended and 26 were turned away 
for lack of space last February 3-5) that 
another such conference will be held July 
20-22. 

The program will be practically the same 
and attendance will be limited to the first 70 
who apply. 

s/Crossy Howe, Correspondent. 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADALPHIA—U.P. HOLDS CONFERENCE ON 
Doc’s RoLe 1N TRANSMISSION OF HUMAN 
Virus Diseases.—The School of Veterinary 


Medicine and its advisory council on vet- 
erinary medical education and research of 
the University of Pennsylvania held a con- 
ference on “Virus Diseases of Dogs and 
Their Interrelationship to Diseases of Man” 
at the University Museum on March 3, 1960. 

Transmission of diseases among the species 
has been a concern of preventive medicine 
for many years. The well known epidemi- 
ologic problems associated with rabies, tu- 
berculosis, and leptospirosis have been 
joined by interspecies relationships of more 
obscure character. 

The dog as a host and reservoir of virus 
diseases has received much investigation and 
speculation in recent months. It has been 
suggested that the dog may play a role in 
the transmission of human virus diseases 
and that viruses thought to be native to the 
animal may have public health implications. 

This conference was presented to define 
and discuss some specific aspects of these 
problems. It attempted to bring together in- 
formation that, directly or indirectly, may 
lend understanding to the basic problems 
involved in viral zoonotic diseases and to 
further elucidate the importance of the dog 
to human health. 

Veterinarians who participated in this 
conference were: Dr. Robert M. Schwartz- 
man, University of Pennsylvania, chairman 


New Jersey 
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Summit, N.J.—Dr. F. Kral, 
professor of medicine 
and dermatology, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania (second from 
left), examines micro- 
scope he used recently 
in a lecture to the Met- 
ropolitan New Jersey 
V.M.A. at CIBA’S sales 
training center. Dr. Kral, 
well known veterinary 
dermatologist, discussed 
modern developments 
and methods in treating 
skin diseases of dogs. 
With him, left to right, 
are—-Bernard Weiner, 
M.N.J.V.M.A. secretary; 
Dr. George Belloff, re- 
search _ veterinarian, 
CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products Inc.; and Sam- 
vel Pollack, M.N.J.V.M.A. 
president-elect. 
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of the conference; Gerry B. Schnelle, An- 
gell Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, 
Mass.—the clinical, immunologic and epi- 
demiologic aspects of canine distemper and 
infectious hepatitis; J. H. Gillespie, Cornell 
Research Laboratory for Diseases of Dogs 
—immunization of puppies with special em- 
phasis on canine distemper; and James E. 
Prier, University of Pennsylvania—a sum- 
mary of the conference. 


Wisconsin 


STroucHTON—Rock VALLEY ASSOCIATION 
Hotps ExLection.—At its regular meeting of 
the Rock Valley V.M.A. on March 2, 1960, 
the following slate of officers was elected: 
Drs. G. G. Clefisch, Clinton, president; B. D. 
Ward, Edgerton, vice-president; R. Pawlisch. 
Brodhead, treasurer; and T. A. Rude, Jr., 
Stoughton, secretary. 

s/T. A. Rupe, Jr., Secretary. 


Ucterinary Military Service 


Fonsign News 


Switzeriand 


GENEVA—ANIMALS IN CANCER RESEARCH.— 
In order to plan cancer research during the 
next few years and to stimulate further ac- 
tivities in this field throughout the world, 
the World Health Organization convened a 
meeting of specialists in Geneva from Jan. 
11-16, 1960. 

Intensive studies on pathology, epidemi- 
ology, etiology, prevention and therapeu- 
tics of neoplasms of domestic animals, in the 
last few years, have thrown much light on 
the problems of identical and similar dis- 
eases in man. The World Health Organiza- 
tion said that while studies on some aspects 
of these diseases in animals are being car- 
ried on in a few countries, it is on a rela- 
tively small scale. 

Beside attempts to stimulate and expand 
cancer research, WHO also intends to co- 
ordinate the work being done in the vet- 
erinary institutions with the work in anal- 
ogous centers for man. In this way, the 
maximum benefit can be derived from com- 
parative studies in either discipline. 


Graduates of Class in Veterinary Aspects of Nuclear Medicine 


U. S. Army Photo 


Washington—Walter Reed Army Medical Center.—Shown above are the first graduates of a 
new course in the veterinary aspects of nuclear medicine held at the Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research at Washington, D. C., from Feb. 1-12, 1960. 

The course provides training for Army and Air Force veterinarians in the areas of nuclear 
medicine where their professional skills will be required. Among subjects discussed were 
radiobiology, radiochemistry, radiopathology, and laboratory examination of foods con- 
taminated with radionuclides. Additional courses will be held periodically, beginning May 
9, 1960. 

Front row, left to right—are First Lt. R. A. Kuttler; Lt. Col. R. E. Prather, assistant course 
director; Col. C. S. Snider, WRAIR director of veterinary medicine; Col. M. B. Starnes, course 
director; Lt. Col. G. W. Vacura; Capt. R. J. Warne. 

(Second row)—First Lt. G. F. Orthey; Major W. H. Watson; First Lt. K. E. Kinnamon; Major 
G. E. Ritter; Major G. M. Grimes; Major R. B. Greiner; Major J. M. Shuler. 

(Back row)—Capt. C. C. King; Capt. D. G. Shuman; Lt. Col. G. C. Coburn; Capt. L. R. Hutchin- 
son; Capt. K. L. Kramer; Capt. A. D. Wright; First Lt. H. L. Addis. 
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Participants in the Second Veterinary Officer Refresher Class, 
U.S. Army Medical Service, Meat Dairy Hygiene School—Chicago 


U. S. Army Medical Service 
Meat and Dairy Hygiene School Photo 


Front row (left to right)—Major John J. Naughton, adjutant; Major William A. Bridenstine, 

instructor: Major Buford F. Bridges, instructor; Col. Marion W. Scothorn, commandant; Lt. 

Col. John J. Powell, director of training; Major Daniel W. Hubbard, instructor; Colonel 
Daniel S. Stevenson, V.C. 


Second row—Capt. William L. Hays, V.C.; Lt. Col. John M. Holmes, V.C.-USAR; Lt. Col. 
William G. Phifer, USAF (V.C.); Lt. Col. Karl H. Willers, V.C.; Lt. Col. William D. McMonagle, 
V.C.; Lt. Col. Charles V. L. Elia, V.C.; Lt. Col. Arthur C. Eldred, V.C.-USAR. 


Third row—tt. Col. James E. Peck, V.C.; Lt. Col. Elmer R. Pede, V.C.; Lt. Col. Val A. Tomayko, 
V.C.; Major Howard B. Slider, Jr., V.C.; Lt. Col. William Ginn, V.C.; Lt. Col. Carl H. Koll, 
V.C.-USAR; Lt. Col. Howard C. Poulin, V.C. 


Fourth row—Capt. Jim H. Cass Jr., V.C.; Capt James M. Lyday, V.C.; First Lt. James F. Mock, 

V.C.; First Lt. Blake W. Blakewood, V.C.-USAR; Capt. Roger W. Baker, V.C.; Major James A. 

Bell, USAF (V.C.); Major Alexander H. Munson, USAF (V.C.); Major Frederick W. Clayton, 
USAF (V.C.). 


State Board fxaminations 


ARIZONA—June 22-23, 1960, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Deadline for applications is June 12; 
the fee is $25. Dr. William E. Snodgrass, Secretary, 
1612 W. Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS—June 16-17, 1960, 2400 East Fifth St., Little 
Rock, Ark. Telephone + is Franklin 2-5129; the fee is 
$10. Dr. David Ibsen, 2400 East Fifth St., Little Rock, 
Ark., Secretary. 


COLORADO—May 31-June 2, Colorado State University, 
Veterinary Hospital, Fort Collins, Colo. Deadline for 
applications is April 30; the fee is $25. Dr. V. D. 
Stauffer, Secretary, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada, 
Colo. 


CONNECTICUT—July 12-14, 1960, Hartford, Conn. 
Deadline for applications is July 2; the fee is $50. Dr. 
Salo Jones, Secretary, Room 285, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Conn. 


HAW AII—Sept. 22-24, 1960, Honolulu, Hawaii. Deadline 
for applications is Aug. 22; the fee is $25. Dr. Wilson 
M. Pang, Secretary, 1683 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 


ILLINOIS—June 29-July 1, 1960, Chicago office of the 
Department of Registration and Education, 160 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Deadline for applications is June 
14; the fee is $20. Mr. Fredric B. Selcke, Superintendent 
of Registration, Capitol Building. Springfield, Ill. 


April 15, 1960 


INDIANA—July 12-13, 1960, State House, Indianapolis, 
Ind., at 8:00 a.m. Deadline for applications is 30 days 
preceding the day of the regular meeting for the ap- 
plicants applying by examination; 15 days if applying 
by reciprocity. Those applying for examination, a $40 
fee must accompany the application; for those coming in 
by reciprocity, the fee is $50. Dr. Joe W. Green, Secre- 
tary Veterinary Examining Board, State Board of Health 
Building, Room 422, 611 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA—May 31-June 1, 1960, Des Moines, Iowa. Appli- 
cants must be in the office of the Division of Animal 
Industry, State House, Des Moines, not later than 8:00 
a.m., on May 31. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing: Dr. A. L. Sundberg, Chief, Division 
of Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


KANSAS—May 31-June 2, 1960, Dykstra Building, Kansas 
State University, School of Veterinary Medicine, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Deadline for applications is May 1; the 
fee is $10. Dr. Charles W. Bower, Secretary, 1128 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


KENTUCKY—July 25, 1960, Capitol Building, Frankfort, 
Ky. Deadline for applications is July 11; the fee is 
$25. For Applications and information, write: Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Johnson, 319 Ann St., Frankfort, Ky. (A special 
June examination is usually given; the exact date has 
not been set.) 


MAINE—July 11-12, 1960, Dr. Libby’s office, 6th Floor, 
Office Building, Augusta, Maine. Deadline for applica- 
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tions is 15 days before the examination. There is a $20 
fee with each application. Dr. E. C. Moore, Secretary, 
Turner Center, Maine. 


MARYLAND—June 6-7, 1960, College Park, Md. Candi- 
dates may secure application forms from Dr. Harold S. 
Gober, Secretary-Treasurer, 5400 Park Heights Ave., 
Baltimore 15, Md. All applications must be returned to 
the secretary no later than June 1, 1960. The examina- 
tion begins promptly at 8:00 a.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 22-24, 1960, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. Deadline for applications is 
at least one week prior to the examinations date; the 
fee is $25. Dr. Edward A. Zullo, Secretary, Board of 
Registration in Veterinary Medicine, Room 33, State 
House, Boston 33, Mass. 


MICHIGAN—June 20-21, 1960, Lansing, Mich. Examina- 
tion to be written, practical, and oral. Applications 
must be on file at least 15 days before the examination, 
accompanied with a $25 fee. For application blanks and 
information, address: Corresponding Secretary, 641 Lewis 
Cass Building, Lansing 135, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—July 12-13, 1960, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., at 8:00 a.m. each day. Deadline for 
applications is 30 days prior to the examinations; the 
fee is $25. Dr. A. C. Spannaus, Executive Secretary, 
Veterinary Examining Board, Route #1, Waconia, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI—June 21, 1960, Woolfolk State Building, 
Jackson, Miss. Deadline for the applications is June 11, 
the fee is $25. Dr. William L. Gates, Secretary, Box 
417, Clarksdale, Miss. 


MISSOURI—June 2-3, 1960, Veterinary Clinic, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Deadline for the applications 
is 15 days prior to the date of the examination; the fee 
is $25. Dr. L. A. Rosner, Chairman, Box 630, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


NEBRASKA—May 9-10, 1960, State Capitol Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. Deadline for applications is 15 days 
prior to the examination date; the fee is $25. Mr. R. K. 
Kirkman, Director, Bureau of Examining Boards, 1009 
State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—July 5, 1960, State House, Concord, 
N.H. Deadline for applications is June 25; the fee is 
$15. Dr. J. P. Seraichick, Secretary, Board of Veterinary 
Examiners, Chesterfield Rd., Keene, N.H. 


NEW MEXICO—June 17-18, 1960, State Capitol Build- 
ing, Santa Fe, N.M. Deadline is two weeks prior to the 
examination date; a $25 fee is to accompany applications. 
Dr. Edwin J. Smith, Secretary, State Board of Veteri- 
nary Examiners, P.O. Box 4385, Santa Fe, N.M. 


NEW YORK—June 15-16, 1960 (practical), June 28-July 
1, 1960 (written), at Ithaca, New York City, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Albany, N.Y. Applications 
must be received 30 days before date of examination; the 
fee is $40. Mr. James O. Hoyle, 23 South Pearl St., 
Albany, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 20-22, 1960, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N.C. Dr. James 1. Cornwell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, North Carolina State Veterinary Examining Board, 
P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Oct. 12-13, 1960, Van Es Building, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N.D. Dead- 
line for applications is about ten days prior to the ex- 
amination date; the fee is $15. Dr. M. C. Hawn, Secre- 
tary, N. D. Veterinary Medical Examining Board, 1407- 
13th St. North, Fargo, N.D. 


OHIO—June 6-8, 1960, Sisson Hall, College of Veterinary 


Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Ap- 
plicants must be present at 8:00 a.m. on June 6. Dr. 
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H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Board, Ohio Departments Building, Room 726, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


PUERTO RICO—Aug. 2, 1960, Division of Examining 
Boards. Comercio 452. Carrera’s Building. San Juan, 
P.R. Deadline for applications is July 3; the fee is $10, 
the license fee is $5, and one P.R. Revenue Stamp of 
$1. Herminio Mendez Herrera, Secretary, Box 3271, San 
Juan, P.R. 


RHODE ISLAND—July 12-13, 1960, Division of Animal 
Industry, 505 Veterans’ Memorial Bldg., 83 Park St., 
Providence, R.I. Deadline for applications is July 1. 
Dr. Thomas E. Grennan, Secretary, Providence, R.I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—June 16-17, 1960, Columbia, S.C. 
Deadline for applications is June 2; the fee is $25. Dr. 
H. L. Sutherland, Secretary, P.O. Box 87, Union, S.C., 
secretary. 


TENNESSEE—June 27-28, 1960. Cordell Hull Building, 
Capitol Grounds, Nashville, Tenn. Deadline for applica- 
tions is June 25; the fee is $25. Dr. T. H. Bullington. 
Secretary, R.F.D. #3, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


TEXAS—May 30-June 1, 1960, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. The completed application must 
be received in the Board office not later than 30 days 
before the examination date. Mr. T. D. Weaver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Texas State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, 207 Capital National Bank Building, Austin 
16, Texas. 


UTAH—June 30-July 1, 1960, State Capitol Building, 
Department of Business Registration, Sale Lake City, 
Utah. Applications should be submitted to Mr. Frank 
E. Lees, Director of the Department of Business Regula- 
tion and Registration Division, State Capitol Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, by June 15. Registration fee is $15. 


VIRGINIA—June 30-July 1, 1960, Senate Chamber, Capi- 
tol Building, Richmond, Va. Deadline for applications 
is May 30; the fee is $25. Mr. T. N. Burton, Secretary, 
P.O. Box 1-X, Richmond 2, Va. 


WASHINGTON—May 26-28, 1960, Wegner Hall, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash. Deadline for applications is May 11; 
the fee is $35. Mr. Thomas A. Carter, Administrator, 
— Division, License Department, Olympia, 

ash. 


WEST VIRGINIA—June 20, 1960, Capitol Building, 
Room E—117 (ground floor of the east wing), Charles- 
ton, W. Va. For applications and information, write: 
Dr. Harry J. Fallon, Secretary-Treasurer, 200 Fifth St. 
West, Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN—June 27-28, 1960, Madison, Wis. Dr. A. A. 
Erdmann, Chief Veterinarian, State-Federal Cooperative 
Program, 6 West, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 


WYOMING—June 21-22, 1960, State Office Building 
(third floor, south wing), Cheyenne, Wyo. Deadline for 
applications is June 6; the fee is $25. Dr. G. H. Good, 
Secretary, State Office Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Deaths 


John B. Conaway (KVC ’16), 65, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died from emphysema and 
heart failure on March 30, 1959. 

Dr. Conaway began his practice in Hart- 
ley, lowa, spent some time in the Army, and 
then in 1931 moved to Elk River, Minn., and 
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later to Anoka, Minn. He continued his 
practice until 1944, when illness forced him 
to retire. 


Noah J. Elder (OSU ’11), 72, Lakeview, 
Ohio, died Dec. 22, 1959, following a brief 
illness. 

Dr. Elder had been a food and meat in- 
spector in both Lima and Johnson City, 
Tenn. After retiring in Lima in 1957, he re- 
turned to Lakeview. He was a veteran of 
World War I and a life-member of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans’ organization. 


August J. Engel (GR ’17), 73, Franken- 
muth, Mich., died Dec. 7, 1959, after a brief 
illness. A life-long resident of Franken- 
muth, Dr. Engel had been in practice there 
for over 42 years. 


John E. Fawcett, 83, Macomb, IIl., died 
Dec. 10, 1959, after a long illness. Dr. Faw- 
cett had practiced veterinary medicine for 
60 years before he retired a few years ago. 


Richard W. Grossmann (MCK ’13), 75, 
Belleville, Ill., died from a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, Dec. 8, 1959. 

Dr. Grossmann served as county vet- 
erinarian for 22 years, before his retirement 
a year ago. He was a life member of the IIli- 
nois State V.M.A. 


Harry L. Gurney (MCK ’03), 84, San 
Diego, Calif., died Dec. 11, 1959. He had been 
a resident of San Diego for 40 years. 

Dr. Gurney had been a county meat in- 
spector for the last 20 years of his practice. 


Chester O. Johnson (STJ 16), 73, Silver 
City, Iowa, died Oct. 10, 1959. Dr. Johnson 
had practiced in Silver City for 43 years. 


William B. Lamb, 83, Tulsa, Okla., died 
Dec. 16, 1959. 

Dr. Lamb had received the 52nd _ vet- 
erinary license issued in Indian Territory. 
At one time, he had been a U.S. deputy 
marshal at Perry, Okla. 


T. A. Monk, Sr. (USC ’14), 74, Golds- 
boro, N.C., died Dec. 17, 1959. 

At the time of his retirement from prac- 
tice four years ago, he was the oldest prac- 
ticing veterinarian in North Carolina. He 
was a former vice-president of the North 
Carolina V.M.A. 


April 15, 1960 


Among his survivors is a son who is also 
a veterinarian, Dr. Timothy Archie Monk, 
Jr. (AU ’42), of Ahoskie, N.C. 


Olin T. Murphy (KVC ’10), 75, Kirkwood, 
Mo., died suddenly of a coronary occlusion, 
Dec. 20, 1959. 

Following graduation, Dr. Murphy lo- 
cated in Kahoha, Mo. He conducted a gen- 
eral practice there until 1936. For three 
years he was employed by the former BAI, 
working on brucellosis eradication and on 
federal meat inspection. In 1939, he located 
at Kirkwood, continuing there until his re- 
tirement in 1956. 

One son is also a veterinarian, Dr. George 
L. Murphy (COL ’50), of Kirkwood. 


Wilson B. Oler (MSU ’39), 42, Richmond, 
Ind., died of cancer, Dec. 23, 1959. 

Dr. Oler had practiced in Marion, Hart- 
ford City, and Hagerstown. : 


Harry H. Owen (KCV ’10), 72, Vista, 
Calif., died from a ruptured gallbladder in 
March, 1959. 

Dr. Owen began his practice in Boise 
City, Idaho, moving to Oakland, Ore., and 
later to Caldwell, Idaho, until he retired 
from practice in 1950. 


* J. Fred Park (AU ’12), 77, West Plains, 
Mo., died Dec. 11, 1959. 

Dr. Park entered the former BAI in 1914. 
He served for various periods at Omaha, 
Neb.; Kansas City; Sioux City, Iowa; To- 
peka, Kan.; and finally in West Plains, in 
1918. In 1925, he was appointed inspector- 
in-charge of the virus serum control work, 
serving until his retirement in 1951. He had 
declined promotions in order to remain in 
the Ozark region. 

A member of Alpha Psi, Dr. Park was the 
first president of the Theta Chapter at Au- 
burn (1912). 


Deatus Reportep.—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual in- 
formation for an obituary was not supplied. 

William F. Christopher (CVC ’10), 81, 
La Porte, Iowa, died Oct. 23, 1959. 

Arthur B. Cottrill, Logan, W. Va., died in 
November, 1959. 

Windsor R. Smith (HAR ’98), 87, North 
Brookfield, Mass., died Dec. 12, 1959. 
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Women’s 


Auxiliony 


Projects and Personalities 


Much of the responsibility for the smooth 
functioning of the AVMA Auxiliary rests 
upon the capable shoulders of two new ex- 
ecutive board members: Mrs. D. A. (Afton) 
Osguthorpe of Salt Lake City, Utah, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Peter S. (Vera) Roy of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., treasurer. 

Mrs. Osguthorpe received valuable experi- 
ence for her present office by serving as 
vice-president and then president of the In- 
termountain Auxiliary and Mrs. Roy has 
served as treasurer of the Florida Auxiliary 
for the past four years. 

“The most fun-time of our lives was the 
period at Colorado State University when 
Dr. Osguthorpe was studying for his D.V.M. 
degree,” Mrs. Osguthorpe recalls. She 
worked as a secretary to four district ex- 
tension agents to supplement their income. 

Mrs. Roy obtained an MLS. degree in bac- 
teriology from Ohio State University. She 
now finds herself “involved in more things 
than 10 people and getting snowed under.” 

Boating, gardening, photography, and 
travel are hobbies of the Florida-dwelling 


Deseret News Photo 
Mrs. D. A. Osguthorpe 


Roys. Mountain sports such as horseback 
riding, hiking, and bobsleighing interest the 
Osguthorpes. 

Mrs. Osguthorpe serves actively in her 
P.T.A. and her church. She has served as 
district chairman of the American Cancer 
Society and has helped with the fund drive 
for a children’s hospital for 3 years. 

Both Dr. Osguthorpe and Dr. Roy are in 
private practice. 


lowa 


Des Mornes.—Two hundred and _ fifty 
women registered for the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Iowa V.M.A., 
Jan. 19-21, 1960, during the State Associa- 
tion’s 78th convention. 

Mrs. E. E. Leasure, president-elect of the 
AVMA Women’s Auxiliary, was the guest of 


honor. She stressed opportunities for 
women in professional public relations. 

Included among the interesting events of 
the meeting were: a tour of the Des 
Moines art center; a musical birthday tea; 
a luncheon and style show; banquet and 
dance; and regular coffee hours in the morn- 
ings. 


Among the attendees at the Women’s Auxiliary to the lowa V.M.A.’s annual meeting in 
Des Moines last January were five women who are prominent leaders’ within their re- 
spective organizations. 

They are, left to right—Mrs. C. D. Lee, Ames, state auxiliary president; Mrs. E. E. Leasure, 
Manhattan, Kan., president-elect of the AVMA Auxiliary; Mrs. |. A. Merchant, Ames, 
president of the Ames Auxiliary; Mrs. G. W. Rieke, Victor, past-president of the state 
auxiliary; Mrs. LeRoy Bell, Davenport, president of the Eastern lowa Auxiliary. 
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DROPS 


A MULTIPLE-VITAMIN PRODUCT 


contains all-important vitamins in relatively high concentra- 
tion, economically supplied in adequate amounts to fulfill 
varying vitamin requirements to all animals. ABDEC DROPS 
may be used also as a supportive treatment in debility and 
convalescence during pregnancy and lactation. 


Each 0.6 cc. represents: 


Vitamin A .... 5,000 units 
lai Vitamin B, (Thiamine Hydrochloride) .............1 mg. 
Vitamin Bz (G) (Riboflavin) ....". 
Vitamin Be (Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) .......... 
ER Pantothenic Acid (as the sodium salt) .............5 mg. 


Professional “seratune sent upon request 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE-DAVIS 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD, 
MONTREAL 9. QUEBEC 
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New, convenient, efficient way 
to treat porcine necrotic enteritis 
due to Salmonella choleraesuis 


CLINICAL RESULTS: Field tests!.*.5.4 indicate perorally administered FURACIN to be 
safe and specific for uncomplicated Salmonella infections and necrotic enteritis of 
swine and beneficial in other nonspecific enteric conditions of swine. Controlled 
laboratory studies®* demonstrate that FURACIN Water Mix in drinking water for 
7 consecutive days prevents mortality and aids in maintaining normal growth of 
pigs infected 2 days prior to treatment. 


metuop: Add FURACIN Water Mix to the drinking water in proportions of 330 Gm. 
(1 carton) to each 36 gallons. Continue medicated water for at least 7 days. 


FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


WATER MIX 


suppuep: Carton of 330 Gm. Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Vickers, C. L.: Personal communication. 2. Filion, R., and Trepanier, M.: Personal 
communication. 3. Lannek, N., and Brag, S.: Vet. Med. 49:75-78 (Feb.) 1954. 4. Felgate, C. A., and 
Swann, H. C.: Vet. Rec. 68:259-262 (May 5) 1956. 5. Guthrie, J. E.: Vet Med. 47:307-314 (Aug.) 
1952. 6. Guthrie, J. E.: Personal communication. 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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WHAT IS YOUR 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


ee 


Fig. 1 — Medial (left) and anteroposterior radiographs of the swelling above the 
hal I joint of the colt. 


History.—A 3-year-old Thoroughbred colt injured its left foreleg one year 
previously. There was little lameness but some swelling just above the meta- 
carpophalangeal joint. Medial and anteroposterior radiographs were taken (fig. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Longitudinal fracture of the distal third of the left metacarpal 
bone (fig. 2). 

Comment.—There is a vertical fracture extending from the junction of the 
middle and distal thirds of the large meta- 
carpal bone into the fetlock joint just later- 
al to the intercondylar ridge. Little callus 
is evident. 


4 


Fig. 2 — Anteroposterior radiograph of fetlock of 
the Thoroughbred colt. 


This report was submitted by William D. Carlson, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., radiologist, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radio- 
graphs, and diagnoses of interesting cases which 
are suitable for publication. 


for 


1. How effective is cyancethydrazide as a treatment for lung- 
worms in swine? Page 368. 


2. How long has the causative agent of chicken sarcoma been 
preserved by desiccation? Page 377. 


3. What tolerance do pet birds have to local anesthesia induced 
by procaine? Page 379. 


4. What species of domestic animal is most seriously affected by 
Salmonella dublin infection? Page 386. 


5. What four methods of livestock slaughter are considered 
humane? Page 389. 


6. What effects may human beings experience as a result of 
eating flesh from animals that have been exposed to nuclear ‘‘fall- 
out’’? Page 395. 


7. What percentage of AVMA presidents and executive board 
members have been practitioners? Page 400. 
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TO TREAT OR PREVENT 
SURFACE INFECTIONS 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofurazone 


bactericidal against a wide range of gram- 
negative and gram-positive organisms / 
negligible development of bacterial resist- 
ance / nontoxic to mammalian tissue / no 
bacterial cross-resistance / no cross-sensi- 
tization to other agents / stable and effective 
in presence of blood, pus, milk, serum 


F U RACI N soluble powder veterinary 


in bacterial infections of the eye and ear, 
operative wounds, burns 

Formula and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in 
polyethylene glycol. 

Plastic “puff” bottle of 10 Gm. 


FU RACI N dressing veterinary 


dressing veterinary with anesthetic 


SPREAD 


in wounds, burns, ulcers, pyodermas, osteo- 
myelitis of compound fractures, secondary 
bacterial infections 

Formulas and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in a 
water-soluble base. Jars of 5 oz. and 1 Ib. 
- Furacin Dressing Veterinary with Anes- 
J thetic contains butacaine sulfate 0.5%. Tube 
of % oz. and jar of 1 lb. 


FU RACI N solution veterinary 


especially useful for treating painful lesions 
—can be applied directly or with atomizer 
Formula and Supply: Furacin 0.2% in a 
water-miscible liquid of polyethylene glycol 
and water. Bottles of 1 pint, 1 gal., and 500 
cc. with rubber stopper. 

Available from your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials — 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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The State Capitol Build- 
ing at Denver, 5,280 feet 
above sea level, giving 
the city the nickname of 
“Mile-High City.” 


DENVER — 1960 CONVENTION CITY 


97th Annual Meeting 
August 14-18 


Denver, Colorado, the 1960 convention 
city, is the hub metropolis of the Rocky 
Mountain Empire and one of the nation’s 
youngest, highest and fastest-growing cities. 

At the time of the 58th annual meeting of 
the AVMA in Denver in 1921, the city’s 
population was 270,000. In 1959, there were 
825,000 people living in the metropolitan 
area and new residents arriving at an esti- 
mated rate of 2,000 per month. 

The west steps of the State Capitol Build- 
ing in Denver are 5,280 feet above sea level, 
giving the city its nickname of the “Mile- 
High City.” From a low of 3,300 feet near 
the Kansas-Colorado line, the state rises to 
14,431 feet at the top of Mount Elvert near 
Leadville, Colo. 

Fifty-four Colorado peaks soar higher 
than 14,000 feet, while in the entire nation, 
there are only 15 other 14,000-foot peaks. 
Average elevation of the state is 6,800 feet. 

The elevation and proximity of the moun- 
tains give the Denver area a comfortable 
summer climate. Average noon-day tem- 
perature is 84.4 F. with a relative humidity 
of 30 per cent during August. The city cools 
quickly after sunset for comfortable sleep- 
ing. 


Denver began as a gold town in 1858 at 
the confluence of Cherry Creek with the 
South Platte River. The economic growth of 
the city since that time has been based on 
mining, agriculture, tourism, wholesale and 
retail trade and commercial and financial in- 
stitutions. 

The modern skyline of the downtown area, 
the pleasant residential districts, the distant 
vista of mountains, the western costume 
seen frequently on the streets and the white 
federal government buildings reinforce Ber- 
nard DeVoto’s suggestion that Denver is 
the “most cosmopolitan” of cities. 

Denver’s transportation facilities and ho- 
tel accommodations help to make it an ideal 
convention city. Seven major airlines, rail- 
roads, and U.S. highways, including 3 inter- 
state roads, provide easy access to Denver 
from all parts of North America. 

There are 30 first-class downtown hotels 
in Denver, and 250 motels and highway ho- 
tels. The city’s newest hotel, the 880-room 
Denver Hilton, will be the headquarters for 
this meeting. The business sessions and 
many of the social functions will be held 
here. 

In addition, 18 hotels have been selected 
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as official hotels for the meeting. A map 
showing hotel locations in relation to the 
city auditorium is on p. 46 of the adver- 
tising section, facing a registration blank 
with additional hotel information. 

Because Denver is a popular summer va- 
cation city and a large attendance is antici- 
pated for the AVMA meeting, early regis- 
tration is recommended. 


Awards Administered by AVMA 
—Nominations Invited 


Members of the AVMA are invited to sub- 
mit nominations for the following Awards 
to be administered by the AVMA in 1960. 
Formal presentation of these Awards will be 
made at the AVMA’s Ninety-Seventh An- 
nual Convention in Denver, Colo., August 
15-18. 


Deadline and Rules for Submission of Candidates 


Nominations for any of the Awards ad- 
ministered by the AVMA should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Awards, AVMA, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., not 
later than May 15, 1960. 

Each nomination should contain a brief 
account of the nominee’s accomplishments 
and qualifications for the Award in ques- 
tion, as well as a short biographical sketch 
of his professional background and experi- 
ence. For further details on each Award, see 
the summaries listed below. 


AVMA Award 


This Award is designed to recognize dis- 
tinguished members of the Association who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
veterinary medicine in its organizational as- 
pects. Veterinarians who have exerted out- 
standing leadership in the building of 
stronger local, state, or regional associations 
or have contributed to the improvement of 
the national organization are eligible. 

Classifications for AVMA Award winners 
are: (1) active members who are in prac- 
tice; (2) active members who are in educa- 
tional, administrative, public health, or re- 
search activities; (3) scientific exhibits in 
comparative medicine whether it be at meet- 
ings of the AVMA, meetings of other na- 


tional associations, or at national exhibits, 
such as world fairs. 

A gold medal and a certificate are pre- 
sented for categories (1) and (2); for cate- 
gory (3) a suitably inscribed certificate is 
awarded. 

Below is a list of former AVMA Award 
winners: 
1943—John R. Mohler 
1950—L. A. Merillat 
195I—A. H. Quin 
1952—Adam A. Husman 


1953—George W. Gillie 
1954—N. J. Miller 


1955—C. W. Bower 
1956—Col. R. J. Foster 
1957—O. H. Person 
1958—Brig. Gen. J. A. 


McCallam 
1959—J. G. Hardenbergh 


Borden Award 


The Borden Award is given in recognition 
of “outstanding research contributing to 
dairy cattle disease control.” It was insti- 
tuted by the Borden Company Foundation 
in 1936, to stimulate research and to recog- 
nize achievements in the fields of chemistry, 
biochemistry, human nutrition, animal 
physiology and genetics, dairy production 
and manufacture, pediatrics, and related sci- 
ences. 

A nominee for the Award must have pub- 
lished the results of his work in recognized 
scientific journals. The AVMA Awards 
Committee furnishes the Borden Company 
Foundation with a pertinent bibliography of 
the proposed recipient’s published work, as 
well as the candidates qualifications. 

The Award consists of a gold medal and 
$1,000. Following is the list of past recipi- 
ents: 


1944—I. Forest Huddleson 
1945—W. L. Boyd 
1946—W. E. Cotton 
1947—Jacob Traum 
1948—A. F. Schalk 
1949—R. R. Birch 
1950—James Farquharson 
1951—L. A. Klein 


1952—Ralph B. Little 
1953—George H. Hart 
1954—M. G. Fincher 
1955—H. E. Kingman, Sr. 
1956—Herbert L. Gilman 
1957—Samuel H. McNutt 
1958—Chester A. Manthei 
1959—Peter Olafson 


Gaines Award 


To foster progress in small animal medi- 
cine and surgery, the Gaines Dog Research 
Center annually offers the Gaines Award 
and Medal to a veterinarian whose work 
(within the preceding 5 years) in either 
clinical research or the basic sciences is 
judged to have contributed significantly to 
the advancement of the field. 

Each nomination should include a descrip- 
tion of the work performed, its contributions 
to small animal medicine and surgery, a 

(Continued on adv. p. 42) 
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a truly therapeutic shampoo 


for fungal, bacterial, and allergic 


dermatoses of dogs and cats 


THERA-TERGENT is a new, effective and 
clinically proven! dermatologic shampoo. Its 
drug elements are synthesized to achieve 
uniquely deep dermal penetration — destroy 
bacteria and fungi, both on and within the skin. 
Its concentrated* shampoo base, of unusual 
detergent action, cleanses hair and skin thor- 
oughly, at the same time helps replace lost skin 
oils — soothes the integument, allays pruritus, 
promotes healing. 


SUPPLIED: 5% oz. and 1 gal. amber plastic bottles 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Veterinary Medical Division 


Dalias Chattanooga COLUMBUS, 


And safe! THERA-TERGENT may be used 
without special protection of eyes or genitalia 
of the animal — is completely safe for use on 
cats. It is nonstaining, leaves the animal pleas- 
antly scented. It will not irritate skin, eyes, nose, 
or respiratory tract of the user. Contains 6% 
Triethanolamine Thiocyanate Warren-Teed. 


1. “Clinical Evaluation of a Drug for Dermatoses of Dogs 
and Cats,” Wenger, J. B., Vet. Med., 55:55-58, Mar. 1960. 


* Treats more animals per bottle. 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


At the semi-annual meeting held in Boston, 

«a major topic of interest was the recent out- 

break of foot-and-mouth disease 
1884 at Portland, Maine, in cattle im- 

perted from England. R.S. Huide- 
koper, who was elected a member at the 
meeting, offered a resolution: ‘That it be the 
opinion of this Association ... that the United 
States quarantine authorities are, through 
carelessness and incompetency, responsible for 
the spread of the infection.” 

This may seem like harsh criticism for a 
group of men in Boston to give to their col- 
leagues in Maine, but at least it was made in 
the presence of G.H. Bailey, Maine commis- 
sioner on contagious diseases. Earlier, Dr. 
Bailey had reported in the Review: “The herd 
was inspected on board ship by U.S. Commis- 
sioner Thayer, and being pronounced free from 
disease, were allowed to land. Instead of being 
transported by cars, the animals were driven 
over the public highway through Portland and 
Deering to their destination.” After the cattle 
were placed in quarantine, several mild cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease, first diagnosed as 
“foul-in-the-foot,” broke out, and a number 
of cattle which had been driven over the same 
trail contracted the disease. 

Drs. Melvin and Mohler, in recounting the 
history of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States, state that this outbreak was 
“comparatively insignificant . . . re- 
stricted to only a few herds, so that the dis- 
semination of the virus was quite easily con- 
trolled.” This experience, however, did result 
in the adoption of more stringent regulations 
and was the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease as a result of importation. 

For the first time in the history of the As- 
sociation, the annual meeting was not held 
in Boston or New York but at the Grand Hotel 
in Cincinnati. J.H. Detmers, a newly elected 
member, moved that the American Veterinary 
Review be made the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation, but C.B. Michener “strongly con- 
demned any such action on the part of the 
Association, and held it to be unwise to make 
any journal the official organ of an association 
that knows no special school or set of men.... 
This sentiment was heartily endorsed, and Dr. 
Detmers cheerfully withdrew his motion.” 

Dr. Liautard urged “that veterinarians be 
compelled to report all cases of contagious 
diseases,” but Dr. Detmers objected, “unless 
the State first recognized the veterinary sur- 


geons.”” Liautard then offered a_ resolution, 
which was carried, that the USVMA “suggest 
the obligation on the part of veterinarians and 
veterinary practitioners to report to the proper 
authorities every and any case of contagious 
disease he may meet in his practice, in the 
same manner as the human practitioner is 
obliged to do in his specialty, under the liabil- 
ity of penalty for punishable offenses.” 

The officers of the previous year were re- 
elected, except that L.H. Howard of Boston 
was made vice-president. About the only con- 
cession to “western” veterinarians was the en- 
largement of the Board of Censors from five 
to seven—to include John Meyer, Sr., of Cin- 
cinnati and W.J. Crowley of St. Louis. The 
secretary’s salary was increased from $20 to 
$50 a year. 

In a paper entitled “What we have been— 
What we may become,” D.V. Dixon noted the 
failure of the Association to double its original 
membership of 40 in 20 years “in the face of 
more than a thousand practitioners in the 
country at the present time.” This, he ob- 
serves: “. . . gives ground for the charge that 
has sometimes been advanced, viz.: that while 
the institution was respectable, and contained 
many leaders of the profession in this country, 
it is lethargic and approaching decline.” 

WILLIAM B. E. MILLER, D.V.S., 12th presi- 
dent of the USVMA, was born in 1840. In 
1879 he was graduated from the American 
Veterinary College. He traveled hundreds of 
miles to demonstrate the standing operation for 
castration and his technique with cryptorchid 
horses. He was a trustee of the American Vet- 
erinary College, one of the first inspectors of 
the BAI, president of the New Jersey VMA, and 
president of the USVMA from 1883-1885. He 
died in 1905. 


A scene in Cincinnati in 1884. 
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FILES Ad PATIENTS’ RECORDS 
PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 


NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Dr. John S. Sickles Joins Schering Staff 


John S. Sickles (COR ’51) has been ap- 
pointed to the Veterinary Medicine Depart- 
ment of Schering Corporation where he will 
be responsible for maintaining close contact 
with independent veterinarians studying new 
veterinary products. 

Prior to joining Schering, Dr. Sickles was 
associated with small animal hospitals in 
New City, New York, and in New York City. 
He has also been associated with the De- 
partment of Pathology and Bacteriology in 
the New York State Veterinary College at 
Ithaca. 


F'53 DOGS KILLED IN FIRE 


| Flame and smoke turned a 
.| kennel into a death chamber 
yesterday and killed 53 pedi- | 


d dogs . . . worth from |i; 


Before a tragedy like the one described in this 
actual news account or some other misfortune 
strikes you, protect yourself with a modern Veteri- 
narians Policy. It’s the best good will insurance 
money can buy. Pays for death of animals left in 
your custody resulting from fire, flood, wind storm, 
poisoning, escape, attacks by other animals, and 
many other hazards. 


Send for information and rates 


DEPT. AV-4 
AINA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 


Please send information and rates on 
VETERINARIANS POLICY. 
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pertinent bibliography, and suitable bio- 
graphic information. 

The work of the nominated veterinarian 
should be known either by publication in 
recognized veterinary periodicals and/or by 
presentation at professional meetings. 

Since 1957, the following veterinarians 
have received the Gaines Award: 


1958—Frank Kral 1959—Wade O. Brinker 


Practitioner Research Award 


Established in 1955, this Award was pro- 
posed by the AVMA Research Council to 
encourage clinical research in veterinary 
science by veterinary practitioners. 

The plaque signifying the Award is pre- 
sented to a practitioner who has carried out 
the major portion of an important phase of a 
research problem and has published the re- 
sults while engaged in practice. Former 
recipients of the Award are: 


1956—Wayne H. Riser 1957—W. E. Magrane 
1959—Edwin A. Churchill 


Twelth International Veterinary Congress Prize 


The Executive Board, serving as a com- 
mittee on awards, recommends that recipi- 
ents of this Award be selected on the basis 
of contributions to veterinary science that 
are international in scope. This would in- 
clude recognition of outstanding service by 
veterinarians in countries other than the 
United States and Canada, as well as vet- 
erinarian in this country who have contrib- 
uted to international understanding of vet- 
erinary science. 

Established in 1936, the Award consists of 
a certificate and a cash presentation. Former 
Prize winners are: 


1948—A. E. Cameron 
1949—Gerard Dikmans 
1950—Nelson S. Mayo 
1951—R. S. Sugg 
1952—Charles E. Cotton 
1953—L. Van Es 

1954—F. W. Schofield 
1955—B. T. Simms 
1956—Hadleigh Marsh 
1957—Edward Records 
1958—Harry W. Schoening 
1959—William H. Feldman 


1937—Denny H. Udall 
1938—George H. Hart 
1939—John R. Mohler 
1940—I. Forest Huddleson 
1941—Adolph Eichhorn 
1942—Brig. Gen. R. A. 
Kelser 
1943—Otto Stader 
1944—D. F. Luckey 
1945—L. A. Merillat 
1946—T. H. Ferguson 
1947—W. J. Butler 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 day: before date of publication. 


American Animal Hospital Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass., April 19-22, 
1960. Frank R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, 
Ind., executive secretary. 


Florida, University of. Third annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. University of Florida, Health Center Audi- 
torium, April 30—May 1, 1960. W. R. Pritchard, Head. 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Pennsylvania, University of. Annual conference for veteri- 
narians. School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, May 3-4, 1960. W. H. 
Rhodes, program chairman. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-second annual conference. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, May 19-21, 1960. Donald C. Kelley, chair- 
man. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. An- 
nual meeting, King Edward Hotel, Jackson, June 19, 
1960. Joseph W. Branson, P. O. Box 4223, Fondren Sta., 
Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
ninth annual summer meeting. Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 


ville, June 21-23, 1960. J. T. Dixon, 3026 South Main 
St., Winston-Salem, N.C., secretary-treasurer. 


California Veterinary Medical Association, Seventy-second 
annual meeting. Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
June 26-29, 1960. Mr. Ken Humphreys, 3004 16th St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif., executive secretary. 


Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., July 17-19, 1960. 
G. B. Estes, State Office Building, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-ninth an- 
nual convention. Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
July 18-19, 1960. L. S. Shirrell, 545 East Main, Frank- 
fort, Ky., secretary. 


Nebraska, University of. Conference on Swine Repopula- 
tion. University of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln, July 20-22, 
1960. Inquiries should be directed to: Dr. Crosby Howe, 
Department of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 3. 


Auburn University. Fifty-third annual conference for veter- 
inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Univer- 
sity, July 24-27, 1960. J. E. Greene, dean. 


for keen appetites, 

take advantage of 

BIG RED'S variety: 
Canned-Ration, 

Beef, Horsemeat, 

Chicken, Dry-Meal, Kibble, 


‘Don’t Bother Me; I’m Digesting BIG RED” 


Every pup’s entitled to a little nap after dinner. But just wait 'til he’s had his 40 winks. Then 
watch him cut capers. BIG RED’S surge of energy lasts, too. He'll be raring to go long 
after you're tired of puppy-dog games. For both growing and mature dogs, feed BIG RED. 


BIG RED DOG FOODS at all G.L.F. Service Agencies — Order Direct: Box 343, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
_ The Veterinarians’ Institution 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-seventh 

annual meeting. Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
a Aug. 15-18, 1960. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Indiana, Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual symposium on small animal medicine, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Sept. 14, 1960. L. Bruce Horrall, Moores- 
ville, Ind., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


International Association of Veterinary Food Hygienists 
Second Symposium. Basel, Switzerland, May 15-21, 
1960. Dr. A. Clarenburg, 1, Sterrenbos, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands, president. 


International Congress of Physio-Pathology of Animal 
Reproduction and Artificial Insemination, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, June 13-17, 1960. Dr. J. Edwards, Milk 
Marketing Board, Thames, Surrey, England. 


Vangard® 45 is a powerful, but safe 


fungicide. formulated specificallv to First International Congress of Endocrinology. Technical 
E University of Denmark, Copenhagen, July 18-23, 1960. 
attack the micro-organisms that cause Dr. Christian Hamburger, Statens Seruminstitut, Copen- 


ringworm. Furnished in wettable pow- hagen S, Denmark, chairman of the executive committee. 


der form, it readily forms a water Second International Course on Lyophilization. Lyon, 
— 2 eee. * France, Aug. 29—Sept. 9, 1960. For full details, con- 
Eponsson, and is easily and quickly tact: Dr. Louis R. Rey, Directeur des Cours Internation- 
applied. The active ingredient in aux de Lyophilisation, Laboratoire de Physiologie, Ecole 


Vangard® 45 is N-trichloromethy]- Normale Superieure 24, rue Lhomond, Paris 5, France. 


mercapto-4-cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarbox- Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
imide The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
imide. information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 


national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 


EFFECTIVE ON CATTLE, meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 

HORSES SWINE, DOGS L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 

AND CATS Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 


burg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Available from your Professional 
Veterinary Distributor 


Mail coupon for Technical Literature EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


on Vangard® 45 Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip \ 
R. T. VANDERBILT Cco., when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 

SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
230 PARK AVE.,NEW YORK 17,N. Y. and construction reduces possibility of breakage 


or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 


Gentlemen, Please send Technical P-18 for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Data Sheets #49 and 69 Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 

—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 

Name ees . special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 


check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 
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HOTEL INFORMATION—DENVER, COLORADO, CONVENTION 


Ninety-Seventh Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 14-18, 1960 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotel and Rate Schedule 
(See Location, by Number, on Map of Downtown Area) 


Sets-2 rooms 


Map Single Double bed Twin bed connecting 
No. Hotel (1 person) (2 persons) (2 persons) Suites bath (2-3-4 
persons) 
1 Adams* $5.50-7.50  $ 7.50-9.00 $ 8.50-10.50 $13.50-15.00 $ 9.50-16.00 


(1 Room, 2dbl. 


2 Albany} 6.50-9.50 10.00-12.00 12.50-14.00 3000  $------- 
3 Ambassador 5.50-6.00 7.00-7.50 9.00 
4 Argonaut* + 6.50-9.50 8.50-11.00 9.50-12.50 ------- 13.50-17.50 


5 Auditorium* 5.00 6.50 7.00 j---+-+-5 8.00-12.00 
6 Broadway Plazat 8.00-10.00 10.00-12.00 12.00-14.50 18.00-28.00 ------- 
7 Brown Palacet+ 9.00-15.00 13.00-17.00 14.00-19.00 22.00-70.00 18.00-22.00 


8 Colorado* 4.50-6.00 6.00-10.00 J 00 ------- 14.00-20.00 
9 Cory 5.00-7.00 6.00-9.00 6.50-9.000 -------+ 
10 Cosmopolitan* 8.50-11.00  12.00-18.00 14.00-20.00 22.00-60.00 ------ - 
11 Hillview 9.00-11.50 10.00-12.00 12.00-13.50 16.00-18.00 ------- 
12 Hilton* + HEADQUARTERS HOTEL — Reserved exclusively for official convention use. 
13 Kenmark (not a/c) 4.50-6.50 6.00-7.00 7.50-8.00 ------- 6.00-12.00 
14 Mayfiower* 7.50-14.50 8.50-16.50 12.50-18.50 ------- ----+--- 
15 Olin* 5.00-7.00 9.00-11.00 10.00-12.00 ------- 

16 Oxford 5.00-10.00 6.50-10.00  8.50-11.00 13.00-16.00 ------- 
17 Sears 5.00-6.00 


18 Shirley Savoy* 7.00-9.00 9.50-11.50 11.00-13.00 25.00 15.00-19.00 
+100 per cent air-conditioned; in other hotels listed, majority of rooms air-conditioned. 


*FAMILY PLAN—The above hotels offer a ‘‘family plan’’ whereby children 
under 12 years of age will be accommodated in the same room with their 
parents at no extra charge. If more than one room is required to accom- 
modate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate for each room. 


MOTELS——Reservations for motels in the Denver area may be made 
through the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


PLEASE USE APPLICATION ON REVERSE SIDE FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
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Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1960 AVMA Convention — Denver, Colorado 


The Convention and Visitors Bureau will make every effort to place you according 
to your expressed wishes or, if the accommodations of your choice are not available, 
the Housing Bureau will select one that is nearest to the preferred rate and location. 


Please give us the complete information requested below. At least four choices 
of hotels, or more if you desire, are necessary. Arrange for double occupancy of rooms 
wherever possible; only a limited number of single rooms is available. 


Second Choice 
Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
Room with bath for one person. Rate per room desired $_. 
Room with bath for persons. Rate per room desired $ 
double bed [_] twin beds 
_] Two rooms with connecting bath for persons: 
Rate per set desired $ 
__) Suite with bedroom(s) with bath for persons: 
Rate per suite desired $...._ 
|] Check here if you desire accommodations on the FAMILY PLAN. 
Arrival date 
Departure date 


lf reservations cannot be made in one of the hotels indicated shall we place you else- 
where? Yes No 


If you have a few days before or after the convention that you would like to enjoy 
in the mountains please check the appropriate box to receive free information: 


_] Sightseeing trip [_] Dude Ranches [_] Resorts [_] Housekeeping cabins 
Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) 


PLEASE PRINT 


STREET ADDRESS 


Street Address - 


MAIL TO: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax Avenue, Denver 2, Colorado 


Reservations will be confirmed directly to those who return this form 
and it should be received not later than July 25, 1960 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


(See paragraph above for total 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. aueoes yout reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California 
State Government in either disease con- 
trol and Pathology or Meat hygiene for 
Graduate Veterinarians with or without 
experience in practice. Salary range 
$556-$676. Senior veterinary students 
eligible to apply before graduation. Lib- 
eral employee benefits. Write at once for 
further information. CALIFORNIA 
STATE PERSONNEL BOARD, 801 Capi- 
tol Ave., Sacramento 14, California. 


Wanted—recent or June, 1960, graduate for assist- 
ant in small animal hospital in Chicago. Excellent 
opportunity for clinical and management experience. 
Good future. Address Box D 30, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—veterinarian for small animal hospital 
in Los Angeles-Inglewood area. California license 
required. Give experience, qualifications and salary 
desired. Address Dr. Robert Mercer, 6020 S. Corn- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 


Wanted—veterinarian to live at Shelter. Nice liv- 
ing quarters. Would prefer retired person and 
wife who could accept smaller salary. Address Cher- 
ryland Humane Society, Traverse City, Mich. 


Wanted—veterinarians with graduate training in 
pathology, physiology and pharmacology for posi- 
tions in an industrial laboratory active in. biology 
and cancer research. Address Box D 9, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Michigan licensee, capable of assisting 
in AAHA hospital. State age, experience, avail- 
ability, salary expected, and other qualifications. 
Address Pattersons’ Dog and Cat Hospital, 3800 
Grand River, Detroit 8, Michigan. 


DVM position open for field inspector of livestock 
and poultry. $559-616 a month. Excellent retirement 
plan. Apply for Veterinary Inspector at County Per- 
sonnel Dept., 403 Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 


Wanted—experienced veterinarian for mixed prac- 
tice in fast-growing Southwestern city. May run as 
own business. Possible lease within a year. Address 


Box D 38, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—experienced assistant for small animal 
hospital in Ohio. Give qualifications, availability, 
salary expected in first letter. Address Box D 36, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—experienced veterinarian with Maryland 
license to operate small animal hospital in June, 
July, and August. Excellent salary plus commission. 
Can lead to more permanent arrangement. Address 
Box D 32, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Wanted—veterinarian with 2 to 5 years’ experi- 
ence for regional technical service in Northeast re- 
gion. Responsible for promotion and service of tech- 
nical programs. Address Box D 28, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
hospital on Long Island, N. Y. from July, 1960, 
through Nov., 1960. High salary. Address Box D 25, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Relief veterinarian available, New York and New 
Jersey licenses, small animals only. Address D.V.M., 
1007 80th St., North Bergen, N.J. 


Graduating senior desires position as assistant in 
small animal hospital leading to a permanent posi- 
tion, partnership or purchase in the southeastern 
or middle Atlantic states. Address Box D 35, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (KSU °57) desires small animal hospital 
position. Kan., Mo., Calif. licenses. Military service 
ends in June. Single. Address Box D 39, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


LOOK HERE DOC 


don't be half sure 
when buying a stall or a kennel run for your 
pets. Buy the best - buy Ford stainless 
cages and galvanized Kennel runs. For 
detailed information write to: 
FORD KENNELS, INC., 
6540 E. Westfield Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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This fine Chute has a fool-proof, 
automatic head adjuster. It adjusts 
to any size animal. Ideal for re- 
moving horns, branding, milking, 
or any veterinary operation. Length 
7 feet, weight 980 Ibs. 


THE ORIGINAL SIDE EXIT 
CHUTES are made for either right 
or left side operation. Only one 
man is necessary to handle the 
complete operation. Adjustable 
Squeeze gate sets the chute right 
for any size animal. 


Chutes may be had either PORT- 
ABLE or Stationary. Chute trails 
easily behind vehicle. One man 
can mount or dismount wheels in 
one to two minutes. Hitch and 
wheel attachments can be com- 
pletely removed — can be re- 
mounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 


CATTLE CHUTE 


Position desired in Western practice by married 
veterinarian licensed in Colo., Calif. and Neb. Avail- 
able in July. Address Box D 37, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Graduate (DUB 7°54) desires position in mixed 
practice. Single, age 31, excellent health, consider- 
able experience. Address Box D 29, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Established Maryland practice wanted. Prefer 
small animal—will consider mixed. 35, experienced, 
Md. licensed. Address Box D 20, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—Illinois general practice, established 20 
years. Price $25,000; includes house, garage, office, 
equipment, drugs, and office furniture. $5,000 to 
handle. Address Box S 34, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale—small animal practice in southern Cali- 
fornia. No real estate, good lease terms, 50-cage 
capacity, attractive net income. Price below year’s 


net. Address Box C 17, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Eastern Nebraska practice for sale or lease, 90% 
large animal. Furnished house, office, drugs, equip- 
ment and instruments. Address Box C 18, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—suburban Indiana mixed (equine and 
small animals) practice gradually converting to 
small animal. Unusual opportunity. Package deal— 
low cash investment—high returns. Home, hospital 
and frontage for expansion. Address Box C 38, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—excellent mixed practice in Missouri, or 
come as assistant with option to buy in 2 months. 
Gross $32,000 last year and still growing. Price— 
$35,000; includes new hospital, modern home, drugs, 
equipment. $10,000 to handle. Terms arranged. Ad- 
dress Box C 36, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—large animal practice in thriving com- 
munity in southern Ontario. Includes real estate, 
drugs, equipment, two-way radio. Address Box D 15, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Missouri large animal practice. No real 
estate. Pay only for equipment and drugs. Annual 
gross excess of $25,000. Address Box D 14, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


I have some good hospitals now, and need more 


AAAS As DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
Ww WW 728 


for spring. To buy, sell or lease in the Southwest 
Charles E. Doyle, DVM. Practice and Real 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS av Estate broker, 5930 N. W. 39th St. Okla. City, Okla. 
BOX 728 


For sale—small animal hospital, relatively new, 
complete in detail with modern ranch home on 3 
commercially zoned acres located on main highway 
between Lancaster, Pa. and Wilmington, Del. Serv- 
ing area of 500,000 people. Unexcelled opportunity. 
Appointment arranged through R. A. Waldron, 
Realtor, 20 N. High St., West Chester, Pa. 


Please send complete literature and special price 
information to veterinarians. 
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"Our Veterinarian has 
confidence in 


ARNOLD 


RED UDDER OINTMENT 


ALWAYS ORDER ARNOLD 


Arnold Red Oil Liniment — A potent, gen- 
eral purpose liniment for all animals. Espe- 
cially popular for the relief of caked and 
swollen udders and other inflammatory condi- 
tions. Arnold Red Oil Liniment is easily ap- 
plied in all temperatures and is not affected 
by sub-zero weather. Ingredients include: 
Camphor, Wintergreen, Turpentine, Chloro- 
form and Scarlet Red in a special oil base. 
Let your clients compare Arnold Red Oil 
Liniment — then watch your dispensing prac- 
tice grow! 
Red Udder Ointment — A counter-irritant 
ointment for the relief of simple post partum 
congestion of the mammary gland. Ingredients 
include: Methyl Salicylate, Oil Eucalyptus, 
Phenol and Turpentine. 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


Always Order Arnold — Orders Shipped Same Day Received! 


ARNOLD LABORATORIES — New Castle, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following: 


Literature and prices for Red Oil Liniment and Red Udder Ointment 


Literature and prices for the following Arnold Products 


Laboratories 


NAME _ 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


ADDRESS. 


CIty 
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ETERINARY 
DRUGS in Current Tr 


By RUDOLPH SEIDEN, D.Sc. 

* FIRST HANDY DRUG REFERENCE 

* POCKET SIZE 
Details on 600 drugs for livestock, poultry, dogs and 
cats. Therapeutic uses, side effects, administration, 
doses for all species, trade names, drug groups, dis- 
eases treated—1800 items in ABC order. 

128 pages, dictionary style. Pocket size, 

in flexible cover. Send $2.25 (postfree) to 

SPRINGER Publishing Co., Inc. 

44 East 23 Street, New York 10, N.Y 


animal practice nearest the fabulous Las 
Vegas Strip, Nevada. Established 12 years. Agree- 
able terms. Address Box D 4, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale—One of Maryland’s finer large animal 
practices. Priced at conservative value of real estate 
for quick sale due to health. $20,000. $5,000 down. 
Credit references in first letter. Excellent opportu- 
nity for veterinarian not wanting to waste 5 years 
building a practice. Address Box D 33, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


~ For sale or lease—Utah general practice. Includes 
house, clinic and equipment. Address Box D 27, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ For sale—mixed practice in western Pennsylvania. 
Property consists of 6-room house, 2 small barns, 
office with recently-remodeled exterior, and 14 acres 
in rapidly-developing area. Address Box D 26, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal hospital in large city now available 
for colored veterinarian. Address Charles E. Doyle, 
DVM, Practice and real estate broker, 5930 N.W. 
39th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Miscellaneous 


Have _ license—will travel. Professional services, 
consultation, and relief veterinarian. Experienced. 
Address Dr. J. Guthrie Blue, 2121 E. Second St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

For sale—Motorola mobile radio, base station, all 
accessories—purchased new in 1958. In excellent op- 
erating condition. Address Box D 34, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


Wanted—used equipment in good shape. Equine 
dental instruments, cautery and firing equipment, 
Caslick’s speculum, equine hoof instruments. Ad- 


dress Box D 31, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Laboratories 
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A single ¥ 
20 cc. vial 


of Pitman-Moore 


GLOBULON 


(Canine Globulin Concentrate) 


will protect three 65 lb. Boxers. 


A dose of '/1o cc. per pound provides 
immediate passive Immunity to 
distemper 


infectious hepatitis 


leptospirosis 

and diseases attributable to 
brucella bronchisepticus 
streptococcus sp. (pyogenic) 
salmonella typhimunum 


—and when maximum clinical response is 


imperative, Globulon lets you administer 
antibodies in therapeutic amounts never 
before possible. 
*Trademark for P-M Co. Bio, No. 677 


Globulon is supplied in 20 cc. vials. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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NEW 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT 


... for PINKEY and wounds 


Effective . . . Convenient . . . Economical 


DECTON controls most cases of early pinkeye 
with one treatment! 


DECTON is not inactivated in presence of 
organic contaminants (pus, feces, etc.)! 


DECTON'S proteolytic activity aids in the re- 
moval of encrustations and promotes healing. 


DECTON'S unique, localized action does not 
prejudice systemic antibiotic therapy! 


DECTON Blue .. . contains dequalinium chloride DECTON reduces photophobia by screening 


(an entirely new antibacterial compound) and out harmful sunlight! 
methylene blue in a finely-divided, free-flowing 

urea base. It is recommended for infectious DECTON is safe, with improved non-caking 
keratitis and in all types of wounds in large properties! 

animals. 


DECTON is packaged in convenient 1'% oz. 
plastic puffer bottles in attractive display 
carton of 12! 


1s recommended 


DECTON White .. 
for all types of wounds in small and 


Write jor case reports... 


DECTON 


another new and exclusive product of: 


large animals. particularly Jn pure: 
jent and necrotic wounds jn-dogs. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 167 Kansas City 41, Mo. 


ORDER ee FROM YOUR JEN-SAL 


DECTON White 
REPRESENTATIVE OR JEN-SAL BRANCH 
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